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EPHE writings of the Countess de GaspaRIN 
§ are so very popular throughout Switzer- 
land, France, and .each European 
country into the languages of which they 
have been translated, that a hearty welcome 
may be expected from English-speaking 
people for her ‘‘Seven Men.” This book 
has rapidly passed through edition after 


edition in French, and we regard her lady- 
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ship’s gift of the English copyright (as an 
expression of her approval of ‘‘ The Man 


with the Book”’) as a valuable compliment. 


All the incidents related took place in the 
villages of the Jura Mountains, Switzerland, 


near the residence of the Countess. Her 


lovely descriptions of scenery are, therefore, 
word-pictures of that beautiful dand.,, The 
narratives have the impress of real life and 
circumstance ; the ‘‘Men’ and their associates 
being known, and many of them being under 
the kindly influence of her Ladyship. The 
book is therefore, to a great extent, a personal 
narrative, and in translating and adapting it 
for English readers, every care has been taken 
to retain its truthfulness of expression, as well 


as its distinctive beauty. 
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To those who have confidence in the re- 
storing and upraising power of Nature upon 
the People, there must be a sense of dis- 
appointment in the fact, that in the midst of 
scenes so beautiful as those described by the 
Countess, grovelling vice and drunkenness 
should be so prevalent. In our own land there 
are those who with purity of motive would 
level the barriers which protect the Sabbath, 
in order that the vicious and intemperate 
multitudes of our great cities might be brought 
under ‘‘ the elevating and refining influences 
of ocean and rural scenes;’’ and there are 
others who would substitute the charms of 
Nature for revelation itself in dealing with 
debased humanity. The records of daily life, 
however, prove that the beauties of Nature 


alone are powerless to accomplish the highest 
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good in man. His spiritual nature can only 
be effectively influenced by God the Holy 
Spirit acting directly upon him. 


This truth was brought vividly to our 
mind one bright summer evening, as we 
passed with our friend, Mrs. Mary Sewell, 
through one of the most delightful spots in 
Somerset. Rein was given to the grey pony, 
and as if enjoying the soft, sweet air, he 
walked gaily on. The sunset was glorious— 
lighting up the hills, casting shadows of 
splendour upon the waving cornfields, and 
tingeing tree and hedge as we passed through 
them. The murmur of insect life, the last 
notes of bird-song, and the warm, clear atmo- 
sphere, all seemed to inspire with joyousness. 


As we entered a lovely village angry voices 
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startled us, oul in a few moments we were 
with difficulty passing through a throng of 
excited people, who were watching a furious 
fight between two intoxicated men. The pre- 
sence of strangers, and the little books they 
gave, produced some appearance of order; 
but, with horrid shouting, the men, and those 
who were urging them to the wrong, passed 
away. 

“Shocking,” we remarked, ‘‘debasing an 
evening like this—a heavenly evening, when 
Nature seems all-powerful to make people 


good and happy.” 


e 


An expression of sadness clouded the face 
of the sweet writer ; but looking up at the still 
glowing sky, she observed, SeoAU = doy works 
praise Thee, O Lord; but only Thy saints 
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can bless, Thee. ‘Phose “wite care divinely 
influenced can alone realize the fulness of 
mercy and goodness in Creation. As men 
become debased by intemperance and other 
sins, they lose power to enjoy the highest 
delights both of Nature and of Grace.’”’ She 


was right. 


When examined before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance, we noticed that 
while the object of the inquiry was for 
legislative purposes, their Lordships were 
exceedingly anxious to receive suggestions 
as to reclaiming and restraining influences 
on persons given to the use of intoxicants. 
Among such influences, good reading and 
narratives, showing the terrible results of in- 


temperance, written in a clear and taking style, 
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must have a leading place. But more than 
this, to be effective, the teaching of the Word 
of God, with its commanding authority, must, 
on the great temperance question, be ade 
exceedingly plain while being ‘‘ formed anew” 
in Christ Jesus—the one remedy for the 
sin-wrecked of whatever condition — must 
have due prominence. This set of anecdotes 
contain these requirements, and are therefore 
calculated to accomplish much good. To 
enforce right teaching we have appended 
certain texts of Scripture to each chapter, 
and having done our best with the book, com- 


mend it to the indulgence of English readers. 


J. M. WEYLLAND. 


Cartton Hii, N.W. 
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THE BRUTISH MAN. 


ee 
lias was the middle of summer : the herds of cattle 

have passed through the village, and we watched 
them going to the mountains. The finest cow walked 
first, proud of the huge nosegay of tulips and white 
stocks; the others gaily followed, jingling the bells 
that dangled from their necks. The heifers and 
calves came capering behind, while in front and rear 
walked the peaceful herdsman with grave steps, 
keeping the herd in order by the cry, = OO, 0, 
O, O, O,” which the boys repeated as they grouped 
together in each hamlet through which the cattle 
passed. 

No sight is equal to that, no sound can compare to 
those rustic cries. It made one dream of the chalet 
(house) which faced the rising sun—of pine forest 
with its strong perfume of resin—of undulating hills; 
and of hedges white with the wild rose blossoms. 

Neighbours said one to another, ‘‘ When July 
comes, we must go to the mountains and see how the 


cows are getting on up there.” 
B 
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July did not fail tocome. It came with its long 
bright summer days, light from three in the morning 
until nine at night; with hay gathered from the 
lowlands which in heavy cart loads passed through 
the lanes, leaving strong perfumes behind. 

It came with its well bound sheaves in the fields, 
where young women with bare arms heaped up the 
golden grain. July brought with it that joy of earth 
and heaven—the harvest which seemed to pour forth 
a hymn of praise to its Creator. 

Those who looked towards the mountains could 
see the peaks stand forth clear and sharp against the 
blue sky, and the tops of the pine trees cutting the 
azure. Chalets were there whiter than snow, nest- 
ling in their beds of green. Young people, and even 
old ones with good eyes, saw the shining little 
windows, and the cows, so tiny, grazing on the 
mountain side. 

As evening drew on, and the sun set behind them, 
there came a soft pale light, between a green ahd a 
blue. Every sound was hushed; the country was 
at rest, and even the crickets were noiseless in the 
furrows. Then there came down a gentle breeze 
from the crest of the hill. It was keen and balmy, 
carrying on its wings the perfume of the mountain 
flowers. 


You may imagine in the plains more than one 
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said to himself, “I must go and see how the cows 
are getting on up there !” 

On a fine Saturday, the work of the week was 
done—the last load of hay had been stacked—the 
last sheaf safely housed in the granary. As day 
dawned the stars put out their lights, and the sky 
reddened in the east; we then started forth for the 
Alps where grazed our “Molly,” ‘ Nancy,” and 
“Spot.” 

For six hours we crossed the valleys that skirted 
our Jura ; had three hours to walk through woods and 
sloping pastures, a little further, and we are there. 

The villages began to stir. The bakers had been 
called up. The women and men were heating the 
public oven. One saw the busy housewife, with firm 
step and head erect, carrying baskets of dough, and 
_ others kneading great round cakes. 

At the spring, where the clear water murmured 
and gurgled as it ran along, young women gathered 
to fill their pitchers. Strong men and boys started 
to work with scythe and fork on their shoulders. 
The childrens feet were paddling in the brooks, and 
patient oxen were waiting the yoke. 

Village after village were passed, and we entered 
the forest. That is the place to hear the singing of 
the birds. Beneath the outspreading branches of the 


pine trees in the middle of the day, the air is as 
B2 
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cool and as dusky as in the evening. The sight 
glides between the rows of trees to the plain beyond, 
now bathed in morning light, but the eye tarries not ; 
it returns and rests upon the green mossy carpet 
which the hand of God has spread at our feet. 

As for me, my heart leaped for joy as I roamed 
amid giant trees, gazed upon Nature as here seen in 
all her native grandeur. In this garden of the 
Almighty I feel at home—I am happy. 

A garden! Yes, and no prettier could be seen. 
The mountain was sheltered from the north-east 
wind, and from the summit plants gracefully 
waved. Where the wood ended, beds of wild flowers 
began. You could have plucked gentian, small and 
large ; here a dark blue, there a light sky colour; or 
gathered hollies, with its pretty golden berries. 

At each step butterflies of many colours were on 
the wing; bees were humming, and myriads of 
insects of varied forms and divers hues flit hither 
and thither. 

One could have walked all day around such sounds 
and scenes as these. 

But here are “ Molly,” ‘‘ Nancy,” and “ Spot.” 

The cows know their master as we approach 
with him. It is true that he carries salt in his 
pocket. 


“You are there my beauties—healthy, all: the 





same. How are you? Plenty to eat? Do the gad- 
flys bite? It is fine up here.” 

Molly raises her ears, extends her neck, and gives 
along moan. She isa spokeswoman for the rest. 

The Dairyman is contented. 

They make cheese daily. Rain is wanted, for the 
cisterns are getting low. ‘‘ Bah! God knows what 
He is doing. He knows best what is wanted.” 

So says the dairyman. 

The day is drawing to a close, and we return by 
the road that leads through the forest. 

We have scarce gone a few steps, we still inhale 
the balmy air of the meadows, our eyes delighted by 
the carpet of grass ornamented with flowers. The 
bright blue sky above has entered the soul. The 
goodness of God, mixed with his power, has filled us 
with a solemn, holy joy, when a morose, harsh sound 
arrested us. It was a plaintive, brutish, inarticulate 
sound, between a groan and a grunt, and came from 
an unshapen mass that lay stretched upon ‘the 
ground. The object moved, raised itself, made 
several attempts to stand, then fell heavily. 

A bound, a run, a leap, and we were near him. 
What dragged itself on the ground, rolled in the 
dust, and gave out the sound of a beast caught in a 
snare. 

It was a man—an old man. 
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Without uttering a word, for we were ashamed of 
him, two of our company, robust men, lifted the 
body up and placed him in a sitting posture. 

We could now see the regular features of an old 
man of ruddy complexion, large meaningless eyes, 
shaded by white hair that fell in matted clusters. 
The mouth retained traces of nausea; the nose bled 
from a scratch, and stained his ruddy complexion. 

Oh! those white hairs of that venerable head. 
Oh! those hands trembling from drink instead of 
age. Oh! those dull eyes, made to look to God. 

The old man was revived by the keen mountain 
air that blew fully in his face. He raised his head, 
cast a look around, and then. tried to utter words that 
came not. 

‘“‘ We found you lying on the path,” said one of us. 
‘‘ Come, now, get up, make an effort, we will help 
you.” 

The old man shook his head, muttered ‘‘ Ca-an’t— 
ca-an’t.” 

He looked upon us with a stupid, drunken look, 
and dropped his head exhausted. 

“You cannot lie here across the road; you will 
get crushed, run over—do you hear ?” 

He raised his head, turned his eyes from side to 
side, gave a kind of grunt that seemed to mean, 
“Don’t understand.” 
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With great trouble two of us-took hold of an arm, 
lifted him upright, and heldhim standing. By holding 
him on each side he staggered forward; strong hands 
kept him up. 

“Hold up, friend—you have forgotten yourself. 
See, here is your stick—there, now, you have it in 
‘your hand.” The old man leaned on it. 

‘You are upright, can you stand?” 

‘«Schnaps of 186g—the liquor—was too strong for 
mes” 

‘“‘ My poor fellow, it is not 1869, ’67, or ’60. Any 
year’s vintage would brutalise whoever made himself 
its slave. Now, can you walk?” 

The old man straightened himself, left the hand 
that held him, put a foot forward, took a step, tried 
a second, made a third, and then before any could 
save him fell heavily on his face to the ground. His 
great weight made the earth shake, and it gave a 
thud—the sound and the sight I shall never forget. 

We turned him over, raised him up; the lips 
were cut, blood streamed from his nose down to his 
clothing. 

“ Are you hurt?” 

A grunt was the only answer. 

The man was not much hurt; the tremendous 
shock had brought back some rays of his scattered 


reason. ape 
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“Merciful God! merciful God!” murmured I, 
*‘what degradation. Have pity on his poor soul.” 

The old man heard the words that sadness had 
drawn from my heart. 

“You are good,” he murmured; ‘‘I am lucky. 
Fine folks, too, I see—fine folks.” The last words 
were lost in a sob. 

He wept drunkard’s tears—sadden, then a laugh ; 
for such tears serve no purpose, change nothing, 
while the miserable wretch who sheds them believes 
himself quit of any remorse, and believes not that he 
needs the repentence which turns away from evil. 

““A glass—only took a glass or two of 1869.” 

“‘ Now listen to me, it is not the glass—nor two— 
it is not the years’ vintage that did it, but the habit 
of going to the drink-shop, the going and going 
again, companions tempting each other to drink. It 
is forgetting God, rejecting the Saviour. Do you 
understand ?” 

“You talk like a minister, like on fast-day. Yes, 
true, liquor is my ruin. Good people in the world, 
I say so, and fine folks too.” 

What could be done! Words seemed lost, prayers 
never are, and each of us inwardly in our aching 
hearts besought God to show mercy and restore this 
poor degraded creature. 

Another effort was made to raise him, to drag him 
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with us. We had four miles to walk, night was 
drawing on, and the young people grew timid. 

My companions got the old man up, stood him on 
his feet, held him; in vain—the head had lost power 
to will, the legs were powerless to move. 

They led him to the edge of the road, sat him down 
leaning against the mossy bank, spoke a few words, 
words that vibrated with horror at his degraded state, 
mixed with respect at his venerable appearance. 

With sadness we descended the mountain, but 
before turning with the road, we cast one look behind. 
The old man had rolled down, and lay all his length 
on the path. The breeze came down from the crest 
of the mountain, bearing the sweet perfumes of its 
flowers, and with them a low brutish moan. 

Is this a man made after the image of. God ? 

Is this a man whom Jesus died to save ? 





“Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath redness 
ofeyes? They that tarry at the wine; they that 
go to seek mixed wine.”’ Prov. xxiii. 29, 30. 
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THE RUINED MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
es 
ate was midnight when John Francis left the snug 


parlour of the ‘“‘ Grapes.’» Snow covered the 
ground. The moon shone brightly and cast her clear 
cold light upon the deserted village street, while long 
shadows were cast by the row of fir trees whose 
branches glistened with hoar-frost. 

John walked heavily and made slow progress, 
though supported by his companion, Ricon. He 
staggered, plunged, and then drew himself up, stum- 
bling against every obstacle. Ricon walked straight 
until they got to the door of a pleasant looking cot- 
tage, and then he let go his friend’s arm. ‘‘ Good 
night, Mr. Francis,” he said, in a half-mocking tone, 
as he turned away, ‘‘I am obliged to you and wish 
you joy.” And then in a few moments he was lost 
in the shade of trees and houses. 

John Francis stood with his hand on the latch. 
While hesitating to enter he balanced himself on his 
heels, and his head ached and was confused. That 
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he had come from the drink-house he knew full well, 
but, stupid as he was, he felt conscious of some evil. 
‘“‘ Drinking?” he muttered; ‘‘yes, plenty of it; 
smoked my pipe? yes; and talked against the 
Government? yes.’’ And then he stamped his feet 
on the door-way and wiped them on the mat made 
of pine branches. He paused again and muttered 
‘Yes, let’s see, let us see; did’nt he have a paper ? 
did’nt he hold an inkstand? Ruined by a paper! 
Yes, yes, he -had a paper,” 
into the door-way. 

The kitchen was in darkness, the fire out. Susan 
the good wife, was spinning in the front room. 
Francis steadied himself and listened to the mono- 
tonous sound of the wheel. The blackness and 
cold seemed to freeze him. He coughed, nobody 
answered ; he felt about and pushed the furniture, 
nothing stirred. He felt inclined to lie down upon 
the kitchen hearth and sleep, but he dare not—some- 
thing urged him on, was it conscience or fear? I 
cannot tell. 

When he entered the room Susan took no notice, 
but her wheel went faster. Francis stammered out 
something which sounded like good-night; Susan 
made no reply. He staggered to the stove, it was 
still warm ; to the window covered with hoar frost, 
then to the cot where his little Mary lay; to the 


and then he staggered 
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small ante-room where his boy Lewis slept, but the 
wife kept on spinning. Francis knew the meaning of 
her silence, and resting upon the furniture as he 
passed, entered the side room and threw himself on 
the bed. His head fell like a heavy weight upon the 
feather pillow, then a mist gathered before his eyes. 
Was he sleeping? Perhaps so. But he saw a paper 
before him; thin and narrow at first, it grew tall, 
broad, thick; became powerful, dreadful to look 
upon. Then it moved, approached him and stood 
with ponderous weight upon his chest—a load aw/ul 
to bear. 

Susan worked on for some time, and her brow 
became clouded. Heart sorrow was expressed in her 
face, once so beaming with inward happiness. She 
suddenly pushed the wheel aside, glanced at the 
bright moonlight without, crossed her hands, and sat 
motionless as marble. 





CHAPTER If. 


Feor a long time the sun, with its bright beams, 
el had painted the shadow of the window 
frame on the bedroom floor, when John Francis 
opened his eyes. 
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“What is the time?’ He stretched himself, 
yawned, looked at the clock. The small hand had 
passed nine, the large one stood at six. 

““Is it possible, half-past nine,” muttered John 
Francis ; and then glancing at the open door of the 
- ante-room, he continued: ‘‘ Yes, gone to school this 
half-hour.” 

The pine log crackled in the stove, and threw 
out a warm bright blaze, which ought to have glad- 
dened the man, but he wasin an ill-humour. The 
cheerful light annoyed him, so he buttoned up his 
coat, passed through the kitchen, and caught the 
cold glance of his wife. Then the scene of the public 
parlour passed through his mind. The drink, the 
crafty face of Ricon, the pen and ink, and then the 
signing. 

“T am in for it,” he muttered, leaning himself 
against the barn door. ‘I shall have to pay. How? 
With what ?” ‘ 

He looked eagerly round and exclaimed: “ With 
what! with what! Ruined by signing a paper. 
What a fool I am.” 

Then he commenced feeding the cattle, and as 
they drew the new hay from the rack it exhaled the 
sweet scent of the meadows. 

“Yes, yes,” their owner murmured, ‘my meadow. 
I am ruined by signing a paper! ” 
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He turned towards the cottage and entered the 
kitchen. The coffee-pot simmered on the hob, and 
Susan was scouring a pail at the sink. Francis took 
a chair, struck the burning log further into the fire, 
but not a word passed between man and wife. He 
served himself with coffee, finished his breakfast, and 
got up to go out when Susan turned round. 

Her face was sad, yet it expressed a firm, unflinch- 
ing resolution. Without uttering a word she drew 
her chair near the hearth and sat opposite her hus- 
band, whose looks betrayed an uncomfortable state 
of feeling. 

‘*Can you listen to me, sir?” said Susan, in a 
clear, cold voice, as cutting as steel. There was no 
need of ‘‘ sir,” to freeze John Fran -‘s to the marrow 
of his bones. ‘‘ Twelve years we have lived under 
one roof,’ continued Susan, in a trembling voice. 
For ten years you have drunk. I have done my best 
for you—all I could; scolded, persuaded, and begged 
of you to change. I have worked and suffered, all 
to no purpose. We had a nice bit of property, but 
through your drinking, gambling, and being surety, 
it is nearly all gone. What you did last night I 
neither know nor care about. Were you surety for 
your crafty friend Ricon, or did you sell him our 
cattle for £5, which cost £50? It is all one to me; 
but this I say: in case the brokers come again to 
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seize in our house, understand me well, I will not 
bear the shame and the humiliation to my children ; 
they are growing older, and I wish them to be re- 
spected and honoured. I will take them away, for 
I have hands, and work don’t frighten me.” 

So saying, she rose and left the room. Francis 
made no reply, as he seemed past feeling. No tear 
of contrition dimmed his eye. His heart was un- 
moved, his conscience did not upbraid him, so be- 
numbed were the moral faculties, and yet this man 
once loved his own. 

What has made this difference ?. Drink! 





CHAPTER III. 


yon blame Susan. So do I. 

She was industrious, but harsh. 

If I were writing a sermon; I should say she was 
as proud and haughty as industrious. She lacked 
piety. Her proud spirit had never been humbled. 
She did not feel the need of the mercy of Jesus. 

But I am not writing sermons, but facts. 

Hardened as Francis was, he felt ill at ease. Not 
to see Louis or Marie. To live alone was not a 
bright prospect, so he started out to find Ricon. 
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“T say, Ricon, what act of folly did you draw me 
into last night ?” 

“TI! \ What do you mean ?” 

“You have already plucked meas clean as a goose, 
therefore give me that paper back. I don’t know 
what I signed.” 

** Anyhow, I have left you plenty of down; but 
you are my friend—are you not my friend ?” 

“Yes, yes, I am your friend, but I want that—”’ 

‘‘ You want a glass of brandy, my lord, and you 
‘shall have it, but don’t set all the tongues of the 
village wagging. You are a noble fellow to do a good 
turn for your friend. No harm can come of it. Let’s 
have the brandy. 

No, not to-day, my wife is 

“Your wife! Under her government are you? 
Well, don’t be chicken hearted, or a fool. Let’s drink 
a glass and talk matters over.” 

Five minutes after, Francis and Ricon were in the 


9 





public-house parlour. 





CHAPTER IV. 


es 
1 is now winter. Our two men sit opposite each 
other in the same parlour, smoking long pipes, 


with a bottle before them. It is cold, and snow is 
Cc 
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falling. Francis has a sullen, stupid look. Ricon is 
angry and coarse in his talk. 

Yesterday John Francis received a large official 
letter in a blue envelope, stamped with the court 
stamp. He left it open upon the table, and mutter- 
ing harsh words, went to find ‘‘his friend’ Ricon. 
The wife was left spinning at her wheel, the children 
learning their lessons at her side. 

The day is drawing to a close. The cold air of 
evening is felt. Asthe cattle come from the mountain 
their smoking forms grow longer in the mist, and 
people hurry home shaking the snow from their 
garments. 

The parlour of the village inn looked warm. A 
fire blazed in the grate, and steam covered the 
window. ‘There was hot liquor before the two men, 
and they smoked quickly. For a moment their 
attention is diverted by a country cart passing the 
window. Upon it there were a large cupboard, a 
bedstead, several chairs, a saucepan, and other 
articles. 

*‘ Late in the year to move,” said Francis ; ‘‘ come, 
let us arrange the matter over another glass. I did 
not know what I signed.” 

“Your health, old boy. And now for the song. 
Let us be merry ; why not? After that we will settle 
the affair.” 
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No settlement came. It is twelve o’clock. The 
ground is covered with snow, and the village street is 
deserted. icon holds his friend up as he did three 
months ago, until they came to the door of a modest 
little cottage. 

** Good-night to you,” he said, in a coarse laughing 
tone, and disappeared in the shadow of the houses. 

Francis scraped his boots. To-night he had signed 
nothing; neither paper nor inkstand annoyed him. 
** It was no use crying over spilt milk,” he murmured. 

He went boldly through the passage to the 
kitchen. It felt like winter. He touched the grate, 
it was cold as ice. He heard no wheel spinning. 

“Strange. Susan, where are you?” And then 
he shouted, ‘ O, 6” to call or give him courage. 
There was no answer. 

“She is doing it on purpose.”” John pushed open 
the door; it shut, and there was a hollow sound as of 
an object beating the airinempty space. “‘ Strange,” 
repeated Francis. He moved slowly, lest he should 
stumble against a chair. There was no chair. 
“Well, I’ll strike a match. Where can the table 
be. Here is the window.” Francis coughed, no 
answer, only a strange echo. 

“Dear me, what can it mean. Softly, or I shall 
fall over the cot. It ought to be here at the foot of 


the bed.” No bed. Francis was frightened. No 
C2 
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bed, no cot, no chairs; emptiness on all sides—under 
his feet, at the reach of his hands! He struck a 
match, held it up, looked around by its feeble dim 
light. The room was empty. No cupboard, no 
wheel, notable. Nothing but the large open official 
letter on the window sill, and near it another leaf of 
paper, on which he read in large bold letters :— 

‘“ To-morrow the justice is coming to distrain your 
goods for debt. He will not find your children nor 
me here, nor the things I have bought with my 
hard earnings. ** SUSAN.” 

John Francis stood, match in hand, petrified. 
The large room frightened and sobered him. He 
went back to the kitchen, it was in order. A few 
plates, two porringers, kettle, saucepan, and a few 
bits of furniture were there—these jz had bought. 
The stillness of the kitchen, its great chimney-place, 
the black walls, the cold stone floor, filled him with 
dread which he could not endure. He lit the lan- 
tern and made for the stable, untied a truss of straw 
and threw himself upon it. He tried to sleep, but 
could not, as he burned like fire while shivering with 
cold. He heard the cow move, and muttered, 
‘““ Where will it be to-morrow ? and the hay, and the 
bacon in the chimney, the cheese in the cellar, the 
potatoes, Sunday clothes, and all ?” 

He turned first on one side, then on the other, but 
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sleep would not come, but there came a voice. It 
was conscience that spoke and said:—‘‘It is all 
your own fault. You’re a good workman, clever to 
prune avine; you know the right, but choose the 
wrong. Whena man forsakes God, never opens a 
Bible, neglects prayer, has no thought of saying even 
‘Our Father,’ morning and evening: when he leads 
a selfish life, behaves worse than a brute towards 
his wife and children, preferring the company of 
drunkards to theirs: when ’” John would hear 
no more, the retrospect annoyed him, so he stifled 
the voice of conscience, and turning on the other side 
murmured, ‘‘Good workman—clever at vine-prun- 
ing; yes, I shall get on anyhow.” 








CHAPTER-N. 


Wapoure you like to see Francis again? He 
5) is twenty years older. There he is. 

What! that tottering, lame old man, with red eyes 
and bloated face, who is coming out of the tavern! 
See, he has nearly fallen under the cart wheel, and 
is bumping against the trees as though he would 
uproot them. 

That thin, ugly, dirty, sallow creature who is being 
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hooted by the rude boys who deserve to have their 
ears pulled for them. 

What! That loathsome creature in tatters, with 
ruined constitution on whom drink has written 
‘miserable wretch,” and so altered that even Susan, 
who lives in a distant village with her prosperous 
children, even she would scarcely know the com- 
panion and blight of her youth! 

What, him! 

Tit as: 

For a time he lived alone, but the lonely hearth 
and empty room, and the discomfort of doing every- 
thing for himself, made him wretched. Besides, 
when he came home late the darkness and silence 
gave him the horrors. His thoughts were not 
pleasant; they would, uninvited, thrust themselves 
upon him. Thoughts of God, of death, of future 
judgment, tormented him. 

So he engaged himself to work on a farm, and 
became a hired servant. 

“No use being proud; down with the aristo- 
crats | that’s what I think,” said John Francis; and 
his master, half publican half farmer, drank to the 
sentiment, being treated to his own liquor. Thus it 
was when pay-day came there was a long score 
chalked upon the wall, and the poor drunkard had 
little left for food and clothing. His old friend, 
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Ricon, did not now care to speak to him. Why 
should he, for he had not money enough to pay for 
half-a-pint. The indulged sin had sunk him low 
indeed—friendless, penniless. 

Francis grew older, and work became scarce. First 
he had three days’ work a week, then two, and at 
last none. No one would employ him, and he had 
to apply for parish relief. Were I to take you to the 
hovel where he lives you would turn back in disgust. 
An old cracked stove, a broken-backed chair, rickety 
tables and rusty porringer. A heap of rags in the 
corner serves for his bed. Dirt, dirt, upon every- 
thing, and grained into the skin of his haggard, 
sottish face. 

The heart of the man ishardened—stony. For years 
he has resisted every good influence. Relatives and 
friends have remonstrated with him in vain. Pastors 
and Christian visitors have told him of judgment and 
mercy—even of a Saviour’s all-restoring grace; but 
he listened with impatience. Conscience has re- 
proved, but he stifled the faithful monitor. The Bible, 
so kindly given, was only glanced at occasionally, 
without holy desire and prayer. He lost all restraint 
and self-respect. The vice told fearfully upon his 
enfeebled, shattered frame. A few pence spent in 
liquor is now sufficient to send him home to his 
wretched kennel in staggering forgetfulness, and yet 
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in his waking moments memory—that fiend of the 
wicked—adds torment to his sufferings. 

At times there passes a vision before his eyes. In 
thought he sees a pretty cottage, a cheerful fire, a 
clean hearth, an industrious woman, little healthy 
children laughing, shouting, playing, running to 
meet a young man. He takes them in his arms, 
carries them to their mother, who smiles and kisses 
them. Happy mother. He sees a small, well- 
cultivated garden; a meadow, in which a cow is 
grazing; a young countryman, strong and happy. 
Francis covers his face. A cry of horror escapes his 
lips. 





Does he remember that the Scriptures saith :— 


‘‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
Ps. xx: 

‘“Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they -may follow strong drink; 
that continue until night, till wine inflames 
them.” Isa. v. 1. 


THE DEAD MAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


TAO 

Is) you know the village of Rondan? No. 
iH Well don’t seek it on the map, for vou would 
not find it. 

Rondan is situated on the top of the Jura. Its 
white houses are terraced one over the other, so high 
does the village nestle on the eastern slope of the 
mountain that ninety miles of Alps are visible. The 
peaks glisten in the rising sun, and look redasa 
' rose upon a May evening. Yet the hamlet is so 
sheltered that great walnut trees grow in the 
orchards; and in chosen spots are well cultivated and 
carefully pruned vines with red and white grapes. 

A merry rivulet runs through the street, leaping 
from terrace to terrace, throwing its clean water 
into wooden troughs. 

Each house can boast of agarden. Here the sweet 
scented lilac blooms, pansies abound, and tufts of 
pinks and carnations, while under a shelter are two 
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or three hives all in commotion as the bees are 
rushing, buzzing, and swarming. 

At evening, when the cattle slowly come to drink 
at the fountain, when they plunge their great noses 
into the troughs, turning their soft eyes from side to 
side, I also stop and take my seat beneath the shade 
of a great tree—to gaze, to contemplate, to wonder— 
- as the last rays of the setting sun peers through the 
branches. 

Well, I happened to be there one bright spring 
evening—never mind the year; when, coming out of 
the tavern (a small country inn) I saw three or four 
youths in military dress, who had been, in their way, 
commemorating the annual drill. 

Their caps were awry, coats unbuttoned, and 
their utterances unmanly and bad—proving that 
our recruits were tipsy. As they reeled along, I 
thought that I should not have liked an enemy of 
our country to see them. He would have despised 
our national defenders. 

As they staggered away, Mr. Simon, the Publican _ 
(Father Simon as some called him—perhaps because 
he had no children), appeared in the doorway, look- 
ing benevolently after his customers. 

Father Simon, tall and stout, with bare head and 
red face, his hands thrust deep in his pocket, filled 
up his own door-way. 
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I think he caught the feeling of pain and disgust 
that passed over my countenance, and turning 
towards me, for we had long known each other, he 
said— 

“What can you expect?’ moving one elbow 
toward the youths. ‘‘ They cannot tell the strength 
of liquor—how long wine or ale has been barrelled.” 

‘Father Simon, I blush for my country, that’s all.” 

‘“* They are young, have no constitutions, and can- 
not stand it. You see that it is not every one that 
can drink any quantity, well seasoned as I am.” 
And then he struck his sides, round as a butt. 

“Perhaps so; but I cannot see the advantage ot 
excessive drinking.” . 

“That may be; but in my trade a man must be 
obliging. If I refused a glass when offered, my 
customers would not be pleased.” 

“Your customers, Father Simon! Will they 
account for you in the next world?” 

_ “The other world!” Father Simon stretched his 

arms, thumped his chest, which sounded like a drum. 
‘‘T’other world,” repeated he; ‘‘ we will see when 
we get there; from now until then there is plenty of 
time)? 

On this the landlady.came out. Jane was a strong, 
stout woman, who stood solid on her feet. She was 
beaming with smiles; her apron turned up at one 
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corner. Placing her arms a-kimbo, she listened to 
us. 

** Now, Simon, none of your nonsense. You may 
believe me or not: but the more he drinks the better 
he is—he is as quiet as a lamb.” 

_ She gazed complacently at her better half. 
’ And strong, I can tell you,” added she. 

“Oh, as to that”—Simon coughed to shew his 
lungs were sound—‘‘as to that, neither cold nor heat 
hurts me, and no quantity of good liquor frightens 
me.” 

At that moment the rays of the setting sun fell full 
on Simon’s countenance. His plump cheeks, bright 
eyes and flushed face, with double chin that fell in 
three cascades (like the door-steps), seemed almost 
as red and bright as the orb that was hastening its 
decline. 

Just then came up the Judge of the district, the 
Magistrate, Mr. Ferrett, a thin, spare man, straight, 
stiff, upright in his actions, an eccentric, plain-spoken 
man. 

Monsieur the Judge stopped, and looked at Simon, 
examined him with knitted eye-brows, piercing eyes, 
and compressed lips. Then with his.clear sharp 
voice, as if passing sentence at Court, said— 

‘“‘ Master Simon, at the rate you are drinking you 
will last two years; I. give you two years—reckon 
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upon that ;”’ and then, without waiting an answer, 
went on his way. 

Simon was so surprised at this sentence, pro- 
nounced in solemn tones and manner of a judge, that 
he was for an instant dumb. Then shaking himself, 
he put his two great hands together, made them into 
a speaking-trumpet, and cried after the Magistrate 
that which he did not care to hear— 

** We don’t know who will go first, Monsieur the 
Judge; no one can tell.” 





CHAPTER. LL. 


ee 
sl is October, the day for the village fair, and the 


people are up betimes. The peaks of the 
mountains can be seen, and the great forests before 
them are clothed in autumn tints of purple and gold. 
The wind rustles through the orchard at one side, 
and leaves fall in showers upon the damp grass. 
Days are short, but the sun is bright and warm. 
When the morning mists rise and one sees it 
rushing in weird wands on the blue sky, when the 
mountain peaks and hill tops are tipped with golden 
light, and the valleys and plains are fresh in their 
early beauty, it then seems a new creation, as if 
the Almighty was giving a re-touch to his grand 
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painting. Itis then that the heart feels and the 
soul adores the great Creator. 

Let us go into the fair. 

At the entrance are the chestnut roasters, and 
crowds of children stand watching the nuts jumping 
and crackling inthe pan. ‘Ah! ah!” shouts the 
salesman as we approach, “if some gentleman or 
fine lady from the mansion over there would come 
this way with pockets full of pennies, and the 
thought came into their heads, what a treat for you 
all.” A broad hint to one’s self as looking toward 
us he continued. ‘It has been done I can tell you.” 
As we stop, up goes the pan, and a shout of delight 
comes from the children as they scramble for the hot 
nuts. 

After the roasters of nuts came the stalls, two rows 
all along the street. Linen and woollen goods, 
neckerchiefs of bright colours, scarlet scarfs, with 
red, white, and violet goods of many kinds. 

“Come ladies, my pretty ladies, buy, buy, buy, 
take your choice of the pretty mittens there. How 
handsome! ah! Grandmother, that thick warm shawl 
just suits you, those who wear our shawls don’t have 
theumatism. This soft wool jacket, bright and fast 
colours, is fit for you my lady.” 

There is a shoe shop—hobnailed, rivetted and sewn 
are in long rows—there that good housewife stops 
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with her five olive branches tied to her apron, or 
holding on to the skirts. She counts their feet— 
ten—shakes her head, reckons, and at last says, 
** Come here Peter; John, show your foot ; now Susie 
try these on; Marie, my love, yours are good, and 
you will do a bit.” 

Here are ginger bread stalls, packets open and 
closed, in yellow, green and gold. Men and horses 
made of ginger bread—all cake. There the children 
stand motionless, mouths watering, and eyes staring. 

Here are shops of toys, brass trumpets and drums 
for boys, gold watches for a penny, bracelets, neck- 
laces, gilt buttons, and china and wax dolls with 
moving heads. This is where fathers and aunts are 
dragged. The merchant answers twenty questions 
at once, and serves ten customers. Sometimes poor 
women lose their heads. Never mind, the children 
carry away the toys. Madam pockets the money ; 
both are happy. : 

Cheap. Jack is there ; standing upon a barrel, 
while his cart is covered with pots, pans, and a 
crowd of articles. As he with fluent tongue and 
extraordinary stories presses sale, the country folk 
stand, nose in air, with gaping mouths in astonish- 
ment. 4% ide 

The street is crowded with people. Strong farm 
lads with clean blouses ; old men and women dressed 
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in warm cloths, staff in hand, leer, look, examine, 
and buy little. 

Here come troups of girls, some modest and 
neatly dressed who know how to behave and allow 
no liberties. Should a rude boy play pranks with 
them, he sees the fierce eye, the haughty look, and 
takes himself off. ‘‘Let the fine ladies pass” says 
he. 

Believe me, if the boys call them fine ladies, they 
respect them, and will make them their wives. 

Others are rude, with flaunting ribbons and bright 
shawls, gazing about, talking aloud with rude laugh, 
they walk hand-in-hand, fill up the road to draw 
attention. These may be play things, but who 
would marry them. 

Down there is the Horse and Cattle Fair. Goats 
and sheep thrust in a corner together. There the 
pigs are squealing when pulled about; horses frisk- 
ing, and being galloped round; cows and oxen in 
the stalls, waiting buyers; and the asses patiently 
munching their beds of fresh hay. 

“Hallo! Father Simon; you at the Fair! Well, 
how are you—how are you?” 

** Pretty well! pretty well!” 

“You have been out of sorts. I heard that you 
caught a serious illness in the summer.” 

*‘ It was nothing—only a cold.” 
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“Some one said you had a fit.” 

‘Fit of drinking, then.” 

** Why, you are as round as a tub!” 

“T tell you I got a chill. If I had taken a glass of 
something hot—one or two—why, it would have 
gone-off.” = 

**Do you think so? Why, you have altered this 
past year, and you are so stout!” 

“Stout; yes; you see that fat is health. Lined 
with fat, you can stand heat or cold—nothing to 
fear. Ah, ah!” and Father Simon shook his fat 
sides with a hearty laugh. 

*“Come, let’s have a drink together,’”’ said the 
butcher, who had joined the party, and they entered 
the inn together. Others came after, and everyone 
wanted to honour him by drinking his health. They 
paid round, and drank until night. Master Simon, 
swollen, puffing, lifted his head up, and bravely 
carried his intemperance. He seemed like a pumpkin 
painted vermillion, stuck on a barrel, and hooped. 

Preparing to start for home, Simon had been 
pulled, shouldered up on the dog-cart, when three of 
his companions crowded round with him. They 
were nearly ready, when the Magistrate came up, 
always tall, still thin, with the manner of a judge in 
Court. -He drew up his horse, teok stock, examined 


Simon, and then said in a sharp, cutting voice— 
; D 
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‘Simon, you won’t last a year.” 

“What ?” 

“A year tee 

“Confound you!” growled Father Simon. Then 
sitting straight up in the dog-cart, with a voice of 
thunder he shouted: ‘‘ We don’t know who will go 
first, Monsieur the Judge; no one can tell.” 

The horse started at a stroke of the whip, and 
went off at a gallop. The dog-cart, the publican, his 
companions, all disappeared in a whirlwind of dust. 





CHAPTER dif, 


Mc has come with its caprices; winter, 
=<s which seemed gone, has returned in all its 
fury. ‘The storm howls in the country, the grass 
that tried to put forth again its green leaves is hidden 
by a sharp white sheet. Every one feels uncomfort- 
able and ill-tempered in such disagreeable weather. 
It is disappointing, as violets and primroses have 
_ disappeared in the damp and gloom. 

Happy the man who at such time has a work of 
mercy to occupy his mind, instead of suffering the 
melancholy of inactivity. I thought so, and, think- 
ing, pressed myself close to the window, watching 
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the snow flakes as they whitened the young grass. 
Three short sharp taps at the door cut short my 
reverie. 

I heard clogs in the passage, as some one entered 
the house. 

** Please, my lady, will you go at once to see Father 
Simon, he is very ill, and his wife has sent for you.” 

At once I called for my overcloak, and in less than 
half-an-hour was in Rondan. 
_ Jane, the landlady, stood at the tavern door look- 
ing out. When she saw me she wiped one eye with 
the corner of her apron. 

‘** Do please come in and pray with him,” she said. 

‘* What is the matter?” 

“They say that he has had a fit. It is a very 
bad cold, nothing more.”’ 

I shook my head. . 

‘“* A fit—a stroke,” repeated Jane, “‘ nothing more. 
He who never hurt anything in his life. I have 
known him drink five quarts or more in a day, and 
no one could have told it. It is a bad cold he has 
caught.” 

“Ts he conscious ?”’ 

‘‘ Scarcely : since this morning he don’t know me.” 

 NotpPeter 2,” 

‘‘No, nor Sophie. But come and pray to him; 
perhaps he will be better. 
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Dame Jane wiped the other eye. She-went up- 
stairs—I followed. 

The lamp burned dimly upon a table; the evening 
was early, but the room was dark ; objects were 
difficult to distinguish. I went forward into a small 
clean room, richly furnished, with sofa, cushioned 
chairs, a high four-post bedstead hung with crimson 
curtains. 

“Give him air. Let the air come to him. Air 
is the first necessity.” 

“Tf we could only get him to take a glass of wine,’ 
said the wife, as she drew aside the curtains. 

What I saw I shall never forget. A body lay 
there, tall, stout, strong, a bloated head covered with 
thick black hair, of purple complexion, round blood- 
shot eyes that seemed fixed—they saw nothing. The 
breathing short and difficult, the chest rose and fell 
like the bellows of a forge. The inflamed hands lay 
motionless, and, but for that swollen body and the 
horrid purple colour of the hands and face, one 
would have said the man sleeps. But there came 
the painful feeling—he is dying. 

Yes; dying without forgiveness without serious 
reflection, without turning to God. There had been 
no prayer, no sense of sin, no cry of repentance, 


no supplication for mercy; struck down suddenly, 
without remedy. 
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Yes; and judgment before him. 

I was stupified at the sight. JI could not speak. 
That living one lived no more. Those ears could 
not hear; the HOUR, the dread HOUR was drawing 
near. My heart was oppressed with anguish—words 
failed me. Speak to whom? my God, my God, the 
word God escaped from my lips; it seemed to arouse 
me. 

Yes, I wiil speak to God. 

‘QO my God, seek Thou and help me to find a way 
to this poor soul; it is beyond the reach of human 
thought. Oh! Lord Jesus, amidst this silence—this 
awful void, while there is yet time, help'!—at least 
use this solemn event to the salvation of the poor 
wife. Saviour, save! ”’ 

‘Simon! ”’—I took hold of his hand—‘‘can you 
hear ?’’ The hand was cold asa stone. ‘‘ Simon, if 
you can hear, make some sign.” There was a slight 
movement. ‘Join your prayer with mine; let us 
now call upon the Lord. You have neglected your 
God; you have not known Him. Jesus can now 
save you. He is willing; He is able. Remember 
the thief on the cross.” 

Not a word; but Simon moved. 

*‘T beseech you by the mercies of God to cast 
yourself at the feet of Christ.” 

The eye became motionless, the breathing more 
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difficult and at longer intervals shewing that he was 
fast sinking. . 

I fell on my knees, and took the hand of the 
dying man. As he passed through “ the dark valley 
of the shadow of death,” where no light could follow 
him, I yearned with compassion for his soul. The 
inert mass moved not ; the ears were deaf; the eyes 
remained blind; the lips were dumb. Not a sound— 
not a look—not even a shudder ! 

As I knelt, with broken heart, the door opened. 
A tall, thin figure entered—it was Monsieur the 
Judge. He had heard that Simon was ill, and called 
to see him. He stood a long time at the foot of the 
bed looking on.’ None spoke. At last he shook his 
head, and with his sharp, stern voice exclaimed— 


“Too LATE | 0 Loo LATE! ” 


When I arose, all was over. A mortal man had 
entered eternity ! 

Ah! Simon, had you looked into your Bible when 
living, it would have said to you— 


‘“Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 
, drink.”’—Isa. v. 22. 

‘Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour 
drink, that puttest thy bottle to him, and makest 
him drunken also.’’—Hab. ii. 15. 
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THE KILLED MAN. 


CHARTER — I, 


‘§ O, you see,” said Victor, who told the story to 
— his neighbours who were sitting with him 
around the’ table of the “‘ Black Bull,” “ You see 
John Lewis was at market yesterday morning. I 
saw him there as plainly as I now see you. He had 
harnessed the black nag and grey mare, and cut 
quite a dash, I can tell you. He stabled the horses, 
and sold out his oats and: wheat.” 

** And you are to be married, John Lewis,” said I, 
“‘and have bought a wedding dress for your bride: 
well, you have done a good selling to-day, and can 
afford it.” 

He did not care to answer me, but there he stood, 
fine, handsome, proud as a soldier of the Royal 
Guards. 
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The cattle were sold last, and Victor went with the 
buyers to the market house, just to close the bargain 
with a glass. Bar and parlours were crowded, and 
as one set of drinkers left, another took their places. 
Friend there met friend, and acquaintance acquaint- 
ance, and as John Lewis knew many, glasses were 
replenished until the shades of evening drew on. 
The time for the home-start came, and as the party 
of friends staggered to the bar for a parting glass, 
the publican said to himself— 

“Yes, they have had enough—but nonsense, the 
evenings are fine, and they will get home all 
right.” 

The ostler harnessed the grey mare, put the black 
nag in the shafts, and then helped John up into the 
cart. Friends were invited, and up they clambered 
three, five, six in number. Surely the nag and the 
grey cannot draw them, especially as each had pur- 
chased something at the fair—baskets, sacks, rakes, 
and a wheelbarrow. 

Away they go. ‘‘ Take care,’ shouts the ostler. 

Crack, crack, went the whip. The bells on the 
horses rung out, and off they went at a dashing rate— 
through the market—down the street; men sprang 
out of the way—women screamed—baskets were 
upset—and the constable shook his fist at them as 
they drove on. 
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Once out of the town, do you think they drive 
quieter? No, no: they went like madmen until they 
reached the first village. The reins were loosened, 
and they stopped at the Inn, with the large swinging 
sign. Itseemeda fascination ; far gone as they were, 
they could not pass it. 

‘* Glasses round, a bottle of old wine.” And then 
they sang :— 

‘¢ A Swiss will drink wherever he can, 
Until he is drunk as an Englishman.” 

Shameful sight—a young man about to be married, 
urged on by middle-aged men, and even an old man, 
to hard drinking. While singing the drunkards’ song, 
John Lewis tried to get up, missed the steps, and 
fell. Some men helped him up, and with his 
companions he scrambled into the cart. 

As I was driving past I inquired, ‘‘ Are you hurt 
John?” 

“‘No,” he stammered, and inquired ‘‘ Where are 
the reins?” 

‘Tn your hands, why you are muddled,” replied the 
stable boy with a low laugh. 

Slash went the whip—the nag and the grey shot 
off as though wild beasts were behind them. 

You should have seen how these men howled, 
and bawled, and rolled! they will be fortunate if they 
get home safely, thought I. 
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A spin of four miles brings them to the next village. 

“Pull up at the Inn on the right,” exclaimed one, 
‘capital house, good liquors there: you are going to 

_be married, John Lewis, we'll have a glass round— 

health to your bride.” 

They stop; a glass round, a noisy shout, and they 
are off again. I had just overtaken, and wanted to 
stop them, but it was hopeless. 

A horrid song is started; they tear like teageinh 
up the hill; at its top the whip is used—the horses 
dash—the vehicle rolls from side to side of the road. 

“Stop! pull in!’ myself and servant shouted. 
But it was no use. Down they went, no brake 
applied to the wheel. I drove quickly after them; and, 
oh! dreadful sight !—the wheel struck the bank, the 
vehicle swung violently, and then fell over. Men, 
sacks, rakes, forks, are scattered on the road. The 
horses dash on, mad with fright. 

‘The bridge, the bridge is near! ”.I exclaim, and 
drove rapidly on. A crash is heard !—a scream! and 
then I saw the black nag and grey mare scampering 
away on the other side of the bridge. In the hollow 
was the cart, wheels upwards, and under it men 
crying piteously for help. 

I drew up my horse, and taking the reins, my 
servant sprang down, and half lifted the cart. 
William, the clockmaker, crawled out, his hand 


a. 
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crushed and bleeding; and when Big Peter, the 
wheelwright, was helped from under, he could not 
stand—his leg was broken. 

“Where is John Lewis,” I inquired ? 

“ John Lewis!” they repeated, and looked back up - 
the road. A groan was heard. We listened—look 
there--it is from the side of the bridge—we hurry 
forward. 

Ah me! It is years after, but I cannot get the 
sight out of my eyes. Ithauntsme. The body was 
all in a heap as if to be placed ina hamper. Head 
and legs near together. We touched him. He 
moaned. My blood chills when I think of him. 
Three of his companions stagger up, bruised and 
bleeding, but nearly sobered by fright. 

I order my servant to get into the chaise, and 
drive for the doctor and his mother. We try to 
straighten the young man, but his groans are heart- 
rending, and blood stains his clothing. He seems 
unconscious; so we bathe his face and hands with 
water. 

The doctor was from home, but the mother is 
brought. Mary is a good woman, but has had her 
troubles. Her husband Ralph used to drink, and 
came to a bad end. 

She was as white as a sheet; glanced round, 
approached the unsightly object, clasped her hands 
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when she saw that it was her son, screamed, fell. 
I thought her dead. That cry is in my ears yet. 

After a few minutes she recovered, but refused to 
be led away. She threw herself upon the miserable 
object, and cried, ‘‘ Louis, my own Louis, do you 
know me?” 

A groan of pain was the answer. 

The wretched mother, as one used to take refuge 
in prayer, sobbed aloud, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, have mercy 
on my son Louis! Have mercy, and help me!” 

The doctor came. He glanced at the swollen, 
pallid face, touched the wrist, and, with a deep sigh, 
turned away. 

Mary sprang towards him, and exclaimed, ‘Is 
there hope, doctor ?—is there hope ? ”’ 

The doctor shook his head, and: said, ‘I can do 
nothing, Mary.” 

“Dead! Is he dead ?” she screamed. 

No one answered. 

Dead? Yes, killed by drink! 

The mother fell on her knees, and clasped the 
lifeless body, sobbing in short sentences: “ Killed! 
dead! His soul!—his poor soul!—my God! where 
isatan 7? 

It was a dreadful, an awful death. 

The doctor said gently, ‘“‘ Take the mother home.” 
We gathered round her; her eyes were wide open, 
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but she could not see; she was stunned and crushed 
by the great calamity. 

‘An awful death,” was uttered by thousands in 
the villages and in the town—yes, but many a strong 
man in liquor is in the awful peril. He may this 
night stagger into the darkness of death. Be 
warned. The Bible utters a fixed doom. 


va 


«Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
imherit the kingdom of God? .. . Nor 
drunkards.—-1. Cor. vi. 9, Io. 
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THE VFURIOUS. MAN. 


CHAPTER SI, 


TAHE kitchen fire had been carefully backed, the 

cold wind whistled through the crevices of the 
door, the hour was growing late, and for some time 
respectable people had been at rest. 

No sound was heard in the kitchen, except the 
quarter and half hours struck by an old cuckoo clock, 
the weights of which hung upon cords often broken 
and now filled with knots. In the next room could 
be heard the soft, plaintive, monotonous sound of a 
spinning-wheel, intercepted at intervals by a short 
fit of coughing or the yawn of a child half-asleep, 
then a voice was heard, ‘‘ Go to bed, Susie dear ;”’ 
and a silvery voice replied, “‘ Not yet, mother; I'll 
wait for you.” 

From beneath the door where this conversation 
was going on, a glimmering light shoots through. 
We can now see dimly the articles in the kitchen: a 
few broken chairs, battered by time or man, I don’t 
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know which; along the dresser are four pieces of 
broken plate, dinted and bruised, and above them a 
few cracked plates. Truly every article of furniture, 
from the saucepan to the bucket and coffee-pot, even 
to the broom, seems to have sustained a conflict, and 
from their scars have not been triumphant. 

There are modest kitchens that breathe of peace 
and domestic joys. One would say that the perfume 
of good, fresh ground coffee pervades the place 
where the large copper kettle sings merrily on the 
hob, and the fire burns clear in the stove, throwing 
its bright warm blaze over the hearth. Where the cat 
snugly curled near the warm ashes puts up its great 
back, looks at you with its pretty limpid eyes, and 
seems ready to tell you that there is no place like 
home. Where the dresser glitters with bright china 
of fantastic shapes and divers colours, the possessions 
of three generations of grandmothers. Here love 
reigns, home joys are known, children are good, 
parents are happy, and hearts bound with pleasure. 
From the well-polished table to the wooden bucket 
full of clean, fresh water; from the large copper pan 
with shining sides to the iron pot steaming with 
mealy potatoes; from the antique lamps carefully 
stowed near the wall, te the old arm-chair where 
grandfathers have dozed and told tales to admiring 
children—all speak of honest toil and quiet rest, and 
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proclaim the advantage of a good life—that godliness 
is profitable to all things, having the promise of this 
life and of that which is to come. 

_ This kitchen does not answer the description of 
that in our narrative. There, if a miracle rekindled 
the fire, you would feelcold. The place is uncom- 
fortable; little is wanted to make one afraid. 

There! a gust of wind has blown the door open, 
let us goin. Allis discomfort, and the sight of that 
woman and child is enough to give us the’ heart 
ache. 

The little one is crouched over a pan of charcoal, 
with her trembling hands stretched over the dying 
embers. Overcome by sleep, she leans forward, 
and light brown curls cover her face. She’starts, 
opens her timid blue eyes, and fixes them on her 
mother. 

Rose, the mother, does not deserve such a pretty 
name, unless we mean the autumn rose, pale, dis- 
coloured, which tries to bloom amid chills of rain 
and torn by the wind. Sad reminders that winter is 
swallowing up the fine days of summer. 

Rose is a pale withered flower. She has large 
eyes like her daughter, but they lack brightness. 
Her thin fingers are almost transparent, as they draw 
the flax, while the foot in motion turns the wheel. 


‘On that brow hangs a heavy load—a load of care, 
E 
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while the eyes are dim with tears. At times the 
mother’s wheel stops. She crosses her hands, utters 
a deep long sigh, then goes on with her work. In 
her eyes you might read some secret dread—a 
terror. 

The child sleeps, the charcoal fire is out. Twelve 
-o’clock has struck. Rose coughs. The child startles. 
‘* My pet,” says the mother, “‘ we had better go and 
seek your father.”” The child gets up. Rose shakes 
her apron, puts the wheel aside, and takes the little 
trembling hand. ‘‘ Cold, dear?” says the mother. 
The child meets the tender look. Rose knows all; it 
is not cold that makes Susie tremble. ‘‘ There, take 
my warm shawl.” Both cross the room, pass 
through the passage. There they are in the street. 

Sharp gusts of wind have swept the roadway clean. 
The moon is casting her last cold beams on the white 
gables of the houses, and the fountain glitters in thin 
white ice. The villagers sleep a peaceful, hard 
earned slumber. No sound is heard but their foot- 
steps, and the mournful echo on the crisp, frozen 
earth. From yonder corner house there comes the 
sound of noisy mirth or quarrels, hard to say which. 
Bits of songs, loud brawls, oaths, a clatter of glasses, 
noisy laughter, bourne pell-mell on the night air, an 
attempt at mirth, but a failure. 

Mother and child stop before the house. Rose puts 
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her hand upon the latch, and then timidly drew back 
as if afraid to open the door, while the little one hid 
herself behind her mother’s skirts. Rose coughed to 
give her courage. Within, a fist struck the table like 
a hammer. Glasses shivered, bottles broke, and a 
voice exclaimed, “‘ I will fight it out!” 

Rose stepped back, then recovering herself, opened 
the door and stood within, her face flushed with 
emotion. 

Through the clouds of tobacco-smoke and fumes 
of liquors, the men who were drinking saw a thin 
woman with quivering lips and trembling frame. 
A general hubbub saluted the apparition. | 

A giant, with short, black, curly hair, stood up, his 
eyes flashing, and lifting his fist, he tooka step 
forward, yelling an oath. 

The door closed; the woman, shivering with fear, 
wrapped the child in her shawl, and without saying a 
word returned. Her strength fails, she thinks that 
she is supporting the child, but the child is holding 
up the mother. Both enter the dwelling ; not a word 
is spoken. The lamp is out; the pan of charcoal 
_ which served as a fire is extinguished ; the little one 
slipped into her cot and sobbed, “ Mother.” 

’ The mother heard not ; she sat motionless, her eyes 

open and seeing not. Perhaps she is praying: may be, 

going slowly back through the’ stream of time, sees 
E2 
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herself a young woman in her father’s house, free to 
choose for herself. In fancy she hears again the 
pleasant voice of her lover, Victor. She starts as she 
thinks of the terrible change a fiendish influence has 
wrought in him. His oaths—the crash of furniture, 
followed by blows. Then she sat motionless, weeping 
bitter, briny tears. But the cold is increasing—’tis 
a mortal cold. Fearing to wake her child, Rose laid 
down and covered herself over. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ho hint? 


“Don’t touch him!” 
“‘ Nonsense, how can I hold him—you try !” 
** He will smash everything !” 
' “ He is worse than a mad bull!” 

** Hold fast !’ 

A madman like that; how can they hold him ? 
Four or five men in the dead of night were leading 
another—a giant, who pulled, pushed, bawled and 
struck out like a maniac. 

The noisy group got on slowly through the quiet 
village. Decent people were awakened in a fright, and 
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looking through their casements murmured, “‘ What 
a shame.” 

*“ Now then, be quiet, Victor; don’t you know 
your friends ? Leave yourself to us.” 

Victor, maddened by liquor, recognized his friends 
by a shower of blows. Each had had enough ; they 
let him go, and disappeared. 

“Who want’s any more? Knaves, wretched 
aristocrats ” (term of contempt). 

Victor arrived, foaming at the mouth, at his own 
door. 

** Open, open, open I say, old hag!” A kick sent 
the door flying open. In the room some one started 
and shivered. 

‘‘ What, no fire in the kitchen! What do you 
mean? by ——” a log of wood went through the 
window. 

‘““No hot soup?” Plates and dishes went smash 
on the ground. A child wept noiselessly in its 
cot. 

‘* Shut the door on me; ah! that’s for you,” and 
with a kick the door is burst open. 

‘“Get up, you wretch, and get me some drink— 
DRIN K!” and then the madman rushed about 
the room striking with his fist and kicking with his 
wooden shoes. 

‘* Asleep, old hag ? I'll make you sleep—you'll see 
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that.” The fury found the bed. ‘“‘ Here, take that !” 
his hand fell like a mallet, ‘and that, and that. Up, 
are you? I made you stir. Bellowing, are you? I’il 
make you bellow.” 

Victor felt for his child, and tore the clothing from 
its bed. A scream was heard, then a voice that 
said gently— . 

‘“‘ Mother, dear, don’t be frightened, I am not hurt.” 

Fugitive naked feet were heard running over the 
floor. He heard the flutter, the rush by him, and 
it seemed to increase his frenzy, as curses and 
threats were mixed with the crash of furniture. He 
heard the rush into the kitchen. He followed, seized 
the mother, thrust her forward into the passage, and 
then into the street. As he banged the door with 
his foot, windows shivered, and he was triumphant ! 
His head heavy with liquor, tired by the effort, he 
came into his own room, threw himself on ‘the bed, 


stretched his legs, found the bed soft and warm, and 
—slept. 





CHAPTER III. 


WITHOUT, in the chill winter night, with 


Ae naked feet and slight covering, were two 
feeble creatures shivering in the cold. 
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‘“* Mother,” exclaimed a child’svoice, ‘“ let us go to 
Aunt Fanny’s.” 

It was a long way there. 

Mother and child, cut by the piercing wind, their 
breath frozen, dragged themselves to the house, and 
knocked gently at the shutter. 

** Be off there, and don’t disturb people at this 
time of night,” shouted Peter, annoyed at being dis- 
turbed, though he was a kind, good-tempered fellow. 

“Aunt Panny! Aunt Fanny!” sobbed the child, 
but the feeble voice was not heard. 

** Listen dear, keep close to me. God won’t for- 
sake us. Your uncle’s barn is open—let us go. 
Here it is. Yesterday they threshed the wheat. I 
feel the straw here!” Rose gathered it together.— 
It was bed and blanket. On the other side of the 
partition was the shed; they could hear the cattle, 
but it was no use to think of getting in, as uncle 
Peter kept the key. 

*« Are you warm?” 

<‘ Yes, mother, are you? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear.” . 

And the child was folded in the mother’s arms. 
Her eyes closed gently. She had no fear; the 
cattle was company, and young blood circu- 
lates easily. The child, pressed to her mother’s 
heart, felt a gentle kiss, heard a soft murmur—was 


\ 
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it prayer ?—and slept the slumber of youth. She 
dreamed of a house of gold, light and warm, where 
mothers spun, and children played in peace, and no 
one made them afraid. It lasted until morning, when 
tender, pitying, gentle words awoke her. 

“Can it be possible? And you found them on 
the straw in the barn? ” exclaimed Peter to his 
wife. ‘‘ I thought some tipsy people were at the 
window.” 

The child opened her large eyes and looked for 
her mother, but saw uncle and aunt. 

‘‘ She is indoors, darling, where it is warm; don’t 
teat. 

‘Who would believe that a man could do it,” re- 
peated the neighbours who had gathered in; ‘“‘ many 
have been hanged for less than that.”’ 

Rose was laid upon a warm bed and covered over 
gently, as she was evidently very ill. Cold blows, 
and despair, had wrought their work in her delicate 
body. Crushed by months of ill-usage her strength 
and hope had fled. 

Three days she languished ; at times she shook 
with cold, then burned with fever; her mind 
wandered, only her hands were clasped together, 
and on her lips hung the word—Jesus. 

Victor was sobered, heard the news, and, hard as 
drink had made the man’s heart, he was sorry. Yes, 
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he expressed remorse for what he had done: in short, 
he came to see his wife. 

Aunt Fanny declared that she would not let the 
brute in. Uncle Peter reasoned with her and said 
men were but human; perhaps he did not mean it, 
and that he was drunk, and did not know what he 
was about. Aunt Fanny could not excuse him: she 
shrugged her shoulders, and at last opened the door. 

Victor came in, his head hung down. Aunt Fanny 
would not look at, much less speak to him. He 
expected to have been blamed, scolded, threatened, 
and had prepared excuses, but this silence pained, cut 
him tothe heart. As he entered the room he started 
with an expression of horror; there lay Rose, his 
wife, his Rose of other days, pale, her great black 
eyes set, her lips quivering, great drops of sweat on 
her forehead, a lock of her flaxen hair sticking to her 
cheek, her hands clutching nervously at the bed- 
clothes. His legs trembled under him, he fell upon 
his knees, buried his head in the clothes and sobbed 
aloud. 

Rose spoke not, did not move. The little girl lay 
upon her mother, covering her with kisses. Victor got 
up. Aunt Fanny drew near, leaned gently over her, 
stroked the now marble brow, and said, in a voice 
choked with tears, ‘‘ My poor Rose is entered into 
rest.” 
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Then the Father staggered, blinded by tears, 
and took a step toward his child. Susie started back, 
threw up her little hands, and screamed a scream 1 of 
terror. The man drew back. 

There he stood, silent in tears in the presence of 
the dead. He uttered no word, no one spoke to him, 
and he staggered from the house. At the funeral, 
remorse was expressed, but there was no repentance, 
as the evening found him in the corner tavern 
seeking to quiet his accusing conscience with drink— 
his cursee—D RINK. 


CHAPTER TV. 


‘DS IGHT months have passed, and let us again 
af see Victor at home. 

Just look at that bouncing dame in the doorway— 
a guardsman in petticoats; her arms a-kimbo, un- 
combed hair and dirty cap, flaming eyes, with breath 
polluted by ‘‘ alcohol” fumes. And do you see that 
man approaching—sneaking toward the door as one 
afraid of a cudgelling? Look at him. That man is 
Victor, and the woman is his new wife. 

‘She is a regular Tartar,” said one of his mates 
on the wedding-day; ‘‘ good company in the tavern 
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where he met her, but well able to take her own 
part. They will have some fun and blows, if I am 
not mistaken.” 

As for that, Marion could take her own part. The 
second time Victor came home drunk, cursing like a 
madman, his fists closed and his arm uplifted to 
strike, he found that she was not a lamb, but a 
tigress. Marion, ready for battle, stood behind the 
door, armed with a heavy piece of wood. She raised 
it high in the air as he rushed in raving for her, and 
down it came full on his head, and knocked him 
stunned.on the floor. 

“Do you want any more?” shouted Marion. Her 
voice betrayed no faltering; there were no tears. 

Sprawling on the floor, the astonished man made 
no answer. eo 

“There,” said Marion, ‘‘ you have had enough for 
to-night, and when you like we will begin again.” 

Marion began next time. 

Victor drank wine and beer, Marion took to gin. 
A wiry, nervous woman, she was a fury when 
excited, but kept her presence of mind. They often 
quarrelled, but Marion always had the last word— 
that is to say, she gave the last blow. 

That man who had been the terror of the village 
was cowed, brow-beaten, until he trembled before 
Marion. That voice, which in its outbursts of passion 
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had terrified the village, had been so subdued by his 
imperious wife, that he stuttered and stammered 
when Marion was towering in her passion. 

Vindictive women; neighbours who knew his first 
wife would say, “‘ Serve him right!” 

More than once—yes, frequently—this father, 
heart-broken, his soul crushed with shame, felt an 
eager, burning desire to see his child; but Susie was 
frightened of him, evaded the interview, and remained 
reserved and distant. True, he left the village, and 
settled a little way off; but between her and the 
father there came a remembrance—a pale face stood 
between them, and separated them by an impassable 
gulf. 

There came sad days to Victor. Had you followed 
him, you might have seen him sitting behind a stack, 
away from view—his elbows on his knees, his head 
covered by his large hands. Could you have raised 
that head, put the hands on one side, you would 
have seen tears running down his furrowed cheeks. 

Then suddenly was heard the loud, masculine voice 
of Marion, who had been drinking, and the man 
sprung up. 

‘‘ Now then, now then, you idle hound! neglecting 
your work, when I want money. ‘This way, sir.” 

The subdued man obeyed the military command. 

Thus life passed in increased wretchedness. Victor 
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aged fast, and became a miserable old man, whom 
his drinking companions regarded with contempt, 
and the good neighbours with pity. 

He was reaping the fruit of his own ways, and 
found as the Scriptures saith— 


““The way of transgressors is hard.” 


“*Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his colour inthe cup. .. . At 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.’’—Prov. xxiii. 33—35. 
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Tate LOST MAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


panes sat before a bottle, a glass was by his 
<} hand, and a lamp burned upon the table. 

At intervals James sipped as if tasting, and then 
he drank off a full glass; but in neither case did it 
make him more or less light-hearted, iudging from 
the furrows which deepened-between his eyebrows. 

For some minutes he rested his head upon his 
hands, and then, raising himself, he took a glance 
round the room, drank from the replenished glass, 
and again dropped his head upon his hands. ‘‘ No” 
he murmured, “I cannot call this living: when my 
mother was alive ” A sigh escaped him, and after 
some minutes of deep emotion, he murmured, as 
though addressing some one in confidence :— 

‘‘When your mother lived you were a good lad, 
you did not drink then. You took care of the 
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property and you were beloved by your relatives—res- 
pected by your neighbours. At night, after mowing 
the hay, or digging around the vines, or cutting wood, 
you came to a comfortable home, and found a hot 
supper—a mother’s smiling welcome which kindled 
your heart with joy—you chatted pleasantly over 
the meal, read the prayer, and then the Bible. 
You could not then sleep without first reading a 
chapter, and repeating ‘Our Father,’ and another 
prayer from the heart. When morning came you 
awoke with a clear head, a light heart, and an easy 
conscience. You got up with a good appetite; 
breakfast was eaten with a relish ; and no bird chirped 
merrier than you sang as you went to work. Ah! 
James, those were happy days. You feared God, 
loved your home, felt you had friends. Now you 
drink. What destiny is before you?” 

James coughed, filled, and again emptied his glass, 
and then glanced round the room. The large walnut 
wardrobe, once so bright that it answered for a look- 
ing glass, was now dull and dirty. The chairs once 
set in order were now thrust anywhere. The bed 
was unmade, and patches of mud were upon the 
carpet and floor. 

‘This was a bright home once” he murmured, in 
atone ofsadness. ‘I must.alter; this won’t do.” 

A rap was heard at the window. 
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James was startled, and felt annoyed. 

““Ah! James, open the door, got any old wine, or 
ale ? Now old boy, open.” 

James shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Halloo! James, what now? It is your friends— 
come now, open.” 

James was melancholy. He pretended not to hear. 

““Now then! don’t act deaf, or play the mute 
Look there: the gentleman is drinking on the sly— 
he wants to be alone.” 

James shrugged his shoulders again—got up slow- 
ly from his chair—his head was already heavy—and 
he made towards the door; not without a feeling 
that he was not walking straight. 

No sooner were the bolts withdrawn than three 
so-called jolly fellows came in with a rush, and 
helped themselves from the bottle. They then made 
their way to the ccllar, and returned with some 
more old ale. Other glasses were found, and then 
they drank, and sang, and raved to James’s honour— 
for was he not a good fellow ?—a jolly good fellow. 

Quite stupefied, James threw himself upon his bed, 
his three companions reeled out of the house, and 
went their way, bawling a low song, each to sleep 
himself sober at home. 

Would, James, that thou had’st yielded to the re- 


monstrance of conscience, and, in the strength of 
F 
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God, decided to drink no intoxicant again; but thy 
yielding to drunken companions has forged another 
link to the heavy chain of the vice. 





CHAPTER “ITI. 


ORNINGS after such bouts are not pleasant, 

~ and James, when he awoke, found himself 
dressed, even to his boots. On the floor were broken 
glasses, empty bottles; and a sickening atmosphere 
filled the room, while the cattle were bellowing from 
hunger in the shed. So disgusted was he with him- 
self, that he would fain have slept for ever. 

He arose, with dull and heavy brain, throbbing 
furiously against his temples, and made his way to 
the stables. With staggering feebleness, he threw 
tood for the cattle into the manger. ‘‘NO,” said his 
parched lips, ‘‘ this is not living.” 

To look at the matter with courage, as one does 
who wants to become master of himself, was not in 
the mind of James. 

‘“‘T must alter,” he muttered, ‘“‘I can’t go on like 
this.” So he said every morning, breaking it at 
night: but he kept up drinking, slept like a pig, 
and woke up more brutalized. Sometimes he slept 
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half the day upon some hay in the stable, and in the 
winter, smoked over the stove in his room. 

When spring came, he went to the fields, enfeebled, 
unnerved, without heart or strength for work; and 
then, as he walked through the village with 
red eyes and bent figure—the girls mocked and 
elbowed each other, looking at him with derision. 
The old people were saddened, for they had known 
his parents, and him to—in his youth—and they 
asked each other—‘‘ Can that be he. That the once 
fine young fellow who stood erect and dressed so 
smartly. It would break her heart were his poor 
mother alive.” 

Where is the property he inherited ? 

The orchard sold—the plantation mortgaged—and 
the publican was seen the other day cultivating the 
field. All gone—melted away. Alas! it was not so 
in my time with young men. The world is’ getting 
worse. 

Stop, good people: it was always so. He who is 
not master of his sin, is a slave; and drink is a bad 
master. 

One night James had been drinking and 
considering, and he came to a determination. 

‘‘T must alter: this way of living must come to an 
end; I cannot goon like this. I have still something 


left. Iwill get married, have a wife.” The idea 
F2 
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pleased him. He looked round on the walnut 
wardrobe, the old table and chairs, and the oaken 
case clock, which stood in the corner. Good 
furniture after all, he thought. We could manage 
with that, and I will give up the drink. It’s being 
‘alone drives me to it. Well decided. I will get 
married. My word, Louisa will do for me. She 
is only a servant, and will not refuse; and then she 
is a strong, healthy girl. Done—I will marry 
Louisa. 

“Louisa,” interrupted that voice within, which 
always had a say in James’s business. ‘‘ Louisa! how 
do you know that she will have you ?” The suggestion 
annoyed him, and he was so vexed that he drunk 
up a glass of liquor at once. 

“‘ Besides, ” said the voice, “‘ if Louisa became your 
wife, would it keep you from drink? You are intem- 
perate, you say, because you are alone, but why 
have you no friends; why did you give up the 
company of that christian youth Paul? The Bible 
you never open. Church you never enter. You 
put no trust in the Saviour. Whom do you serve— 
God or Satan ?” 

“You want to alter; well, begin at once. Repent 
of your sins. Abhor yourself. Hate drink asa 
deadly enemy, instead of hugging it as a friend. 
Up, man! defend yourself against drink as you 
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would from a wild beast that attacked you. Would 
you keep serpents in the cellar, or have adders 
on the dinner table? Yet the Book says of wine, 
‘it biteth like a serpent and it stingeth like an adder.’ 
Abstain; arise; call upon thy God for help and 
succour. 

““What are you thinking, James? Is it that you 
prayed and God did not answer? Don’t tell me 
that, was I not with you when, with heavy head, you 
muttered, with wine-stained lips, ‘Lord help me,’ 
and then dozed to sleep. When man wants, he 
cries.- Cry unto God; cry day and night; cry 
as a man who wants; cry until you receive; cry 
as Peter cried when sinking in the deep: ‘ Lord 
save me or I perish. When men thus cry the 
Lord hears and delivers them.” 

** What is your heart saying? God will some day 
change me. Dare you say that, James, without 
changing your evil habit. Have you forgotten the 
saying, ‘help yourselfand God will help you.’ Did 
you ever see the hay stack itself, or corn grow that : 
was not sown, or wheat grind itself into flour and 
make itself into bread. You must act, and the 
blessing will be given. ‘They who run win the race.’” 

Alas! the faithful voice of conscience was dis- 
regarded, as James again raised the fatal glass to 
his lips. 
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Next day he determined to put into execution 
his plan to marry, and circumstances favoured 
the plot, as Louisa, Ramond’s servant, passed him 
in the lane. In one hand was a basket of cabbages 
she had washed at the stream, and in the other 
a basket of grain from the granary. As James 
approached her, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Louisa, I want to 
speak to you.” 

“Me, allright; but I am in a hurry, and it will 
do another time I suppose ?” 

‘“‘Tt is important, and I am in a hurry.” 

‘** Let me pass; see I am loaded, and I am wanted 
in the kitchen.” 

** Louisa.” 

** Well, what is it ?” 

“Louisa, listen ; I am going to alter.” 

“* Alter, well I don’t hinder you.” 

‘Louisa, I am going to end it.” 

‘End it,” she replied, impatiently,“ only let me 
pass.” 

“Don’t be angry, Louisa, only listen. I have 
some property left, all has not passed away. The 
house is well furnished, and I am a good-hearted 
fellow after all. Now tell me, will you have me 
‘for your husband?” , 

Louisa looked at him with surprise. She saw 
that he was sober and in earnest, so she, put down 
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her baskets, and, fixing her large calm eyes upon 
him, said :— 

“James, let me say this. I thank you for your 
offer: I know that Iam a poor girl and a servant, 
and you may think me proud and haughty, but 
should I ever marry, I would have a husband I could 
tespect, and who would be respected by others. I 
know you have some property left, but good conduct 
always gets bread, and money has no attraction for me. 
As to your being a good-hearted fellow, that’s true. 
My father was like you, and I saw my mother suffer 
and die from grief. No offence, James. ‘Thank you 
for the offer, I would rather not. 

The young woman stooped, picked up her basket 
with a firm hand, said ‘‘ Good morning,” and disap- 
peared into her master’s kitchen. James stood dumb. 





GRAPTEN VHT: 


CG HANGE! Those who will may. 

Drink was weakening James. He gaveup to 
it, and ceased to be master of himself. 

And now the work of destruction within and 
without went on fast. His property melted away, 
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and his strength failed. Broken in health, and ruined, 
misery was drawing near as his power of resistance 
weakened. 

Life became a burden. He was weary of an 
existence which became a burden to him. He who 
was once as merry as a lark, who rejoiced in the 
sun’s cheerful rays, who loved the woods and the 
fields, and thanked God he was born a farmer’s son 
in the beautiful Canton of Vaud. To whom the long 
summer days was not long enough, and winter 
evenings were too short. He who was the light of 
company and the joy of home. He was now sad, 
dull, taciturn, quarrelsome, miserable, hating 
himself, and avoiding others. 

Everything around him was sombre, dark, and 
dreary. He lived in dread, feared to go to rest, as he 
was haunted by the past, and his dreams were of 
spectres that terrified and woke him. When 
morning came the thought of the day’s care was 
anguish to him. A burning head, parched lips:.-a 
condemning conscience, and an aching heart, drove 
him to madness. Despair prayed upon him; he 
avoided company, drank—not that wine drove away 
his thoughts, but it stupefied him. His ear gradually 
became dull of hearing, and he sank into a half 
dreamy, half brutal state. 

A good neighbour came to his help, tried to lift 
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him from the ‘‘horrible pit and miry clay” into 
which he had sunk. 

““Come and stay with me, and work upon my 
farm. JI knew your parents, and will take you for 
their sake. You shall have wages, upon which you 
can live and save. I cannot endure seeing you go to 
destruction.” 

James went, and for the first week did well. On Mon- 
day all were up at four, as the steam engine was 
coming to thresh out the corn. At nine next morning 
he was sleeping from the effect of drinking over-night. 

*““T am grieved—deeply grieved—” said the good 
farmer, ‘‘ but I will forgive you this once. I cannot 
do it again, as your example is bad—very bad.” 

A fortnight passed, it was the fair at Moudon. At 
twelve o’clock the farmer walked round to see that 
all wasright. James lay inthe Barn on some straw, 
a lighted pipe in his mouth, and a box of matches on 
the ground. 

‘This is too bad of you,” exclaimed the Farmer; 
“ safety requires that you should go.” And next day, 
James was dismissed. He became sulky and de- 
pressed, and went to hide his shame and misery in 
a wretched cabin, on his late property. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


afl AR ! how the storm howls on the mountain. 

Don’t you hear the screeching of the osprey 
in the woods, and the wind roaring amid the trees, 
Black clouds rush madly in the sky, driven by the 
tempest. Ever and anon there is a break in the 
gloom, and the moon’s face, white and sad, is seen 
peering through the opening in the black night on 
the desolation below. 

Who would venture out on such a January night ? 
yet there is a man wandering through the wood. 
He staggers, then runs until he rushes against a tree. 
Bewildered, he stops, gazes around with frightened 
aspect, and then resumes a timid desultory walk, 
As the moon momentarily flashes its light on his face 
jt displays a terrified gaze, and he murmurs, 
** Dead—yes, better be dead.” 

The voice from his inner man was feeble and low, 
but it made itself heard, and said :-— 

“*Stop—think!” | 

““Once dead, then at rest, said the lips:'? 

“After death comes the ‘jJudgment—judgment— 
judgment!” 

“Well, nothing can be worse than this life.” 

“‘ Jesus Christ conquered death and life. He gives 
eternal life. Look unto him, and be saved.” 
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“Oh! yes, I once knew these things.” 

“You know them still.” 

**Tt is too late—too late.” 

** Never too late—mercy at the eleventh hour.” 

The man hastened on, as a bird of night fanned 
him with his wing. 

The gentle voice utters, ‘‘ Lost sheep! Prodigal! 
Kedeemed by My precious blood.” 

The man stops. He is listening as though an 
audible voice is addressing him. 

The silent monitor reminds him of blessed words, 
and whispers, ‘‘Come unto Me! Give Me thy 
heart! Now is the accepted time; now is the day 
of salvation!” 

The man has turned pale. 

“Son, don’t you hear Jesus Christ, your mother’s 
Saviour calling— Jesus, who weeps for you?” 

He staggers back, and utters hoarsely, ‘“‘Change ! 
Repent! How can I ?—Ruined !—Too late!” 

Suddenly he thrust his trembling hand into his 
side pocket, drew out a bottle of devilish liquor—fire 
water—spirits—yes, evil spirits, that maddens, ruins 
and destroys. Raising it to his lips, he takes a deep 
draught. 

For a few minutes he hurries on, then stumbles, 
and falls heavily to the ground. Long, low moans 
are uttered, and then all is still. 
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When morning came, and the chill of dawn pene- 
trated the thick shades of the forest, rays of light 
gradually shot between the oak branches where a 
body, wet and cold, was lying. 

On the top of a tree one crow, then two, and after- 
wards a flock, gathered. They flew in circles over 
the tree, cawing—calling as if to a solemn conclave. 

The object did not move. 

One flew near, passed over, settled on it, pecked ; 
then wings flapped, caw answered to caw, and they 
flew away. 

In the village James was missing, but no one 
cared enough about him to feel anxious. 

At the end of the week there was gossip about 
him; and as he was known to have entered the 
forest on the night of the storm, a search was made 
there, and the loathsome body of the drunkard was 
found. 

At the funeral there was a gathering of the 
villagers, who stood back from the dishonoured 
grave; and in the evening, when neighbours met, 
and families assembled round the fire-side, there 
was solemn talk about the good parents and fair 
prospects of the young man whose remains they had 
left in the pauper’s ground. 

As years passed away his name was mentioned 
with contempt or pity, as having disgraced his 
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family and the village: and old men and matrons 
spoke of him to children of a new generation as 
“THE Lost MAN!” One, of whom the scriptures 
saith— 


“He that pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own 
death.”—Prov. xi. 19. 

‘““Woe to the drunkards of Ephraim, whose 
glorious beauty is a fading flower.’’—Is. xxviii: I. 

‘“‘Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine.’’—Isa. v. 22. 

«‘ Drunkenness, revellings, and such like, of the 
which I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
time past, that they which do such things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.’’—Galatians v. 21. 
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THE SAVED MAN, 


CHAr tH «1. 


A es red-faced jolly miller stopped his waggon 
before James’s cottage, just outside the village. 

‘** Ah!” shouted he. 

A tall woman of about fifty years of age, neatly 
dressed, her locks tinged with grey, came to the 
door. 

“There is your son,” cried the miller. “I put 
him on my sacks for you: now try to make him sing 
psalms.” 

The miller dragged by the legs and arms from his 
waggon a fine youth, dressed in military uniform, 
and stood him upon his feet. 

The grotesque appearance of the young man 
caused the miller to burst into a hearty laugh, and 
then, slashing his whip, the horses passed on tinkling 
their bells. 

Louis, Jane’s only son, tried to stand, but he 
staggered towards his mother and met a look of 
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surprise and pain. ‘Tears started into her eyes as he 
passed her without speaking, and, scrambling towards 
his room, he threw himself upon his bed and 
slept. 

It was a lovely evening in June. The elder- 

branches bent with flowers which filled the air with 
perfume. A gentle breeze came down from the 
mountain, rushed through the honeysuckle, passed 
over the roses, gently rocked the branches of acacias, 
and carried freshness over the meadows and through 
the woods; while the nightingale poured forth his 
tremulous, sweet, vesper song. The crickets joined 
in chorus in the furrows, and the solitary modest 
frog croaked on a mossy stone by the brook. 
Louis slept heavily. The nightingale might sing, 
a screech owl might utter his sharp laugh while 
flying by, the wind might enter his room to speak to 
him of balmy herbs and sweet scented flowers, the 
cock might stretch his neck and flap his wings 
crowing out the hour, but Louis would hear 
nothing. 

As the morning dawned, and the labourers went 
forth to work on the farms, the keen morning air 
came through the open window and fanned the 
fevered brow of Louis. A sound soft, then louder, 
fell upon his ear. He awoke and turned to listen: 
the tone became earnest. He raised his head, and 
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heard his mother’s voice in prayer. He stole 
softly towards the door, listened, and heard the 
choked utterance :— 

“* Alas! my God, I saw my son for whom I have 

‘lived, and worked, and prayed night and day—I saw 
him as I used to see his father—brutishly drunk. He 
has been permitted to fall into temptation, and has 
fallen—has fallen.” Here the voice was interrupted 
by asob. ‘“‘ Forgive me, Lord, it is my fault. He 
seemed so steady, I thought him safe, and failed to 
pray for him. Forgive me, oh God!—but what must 
I do. Oh! my son, my hope, my pride.” 

‘““ Yes,” said the voice, ‘‘my pride, that is it. I 
thought too much of his youthful beauty, his ability 
and goodness, and gave not Thee the glory. Lord, 
have mercy on my aching heart: Lord, save my 
son, save him, save him.” 

A flood of tears ended the supplication. 

He stepped back lightly. The morning sun shone 
into the room; and could you have looked in at that 
moment, you would have seen a tall young man, 
very pale, but eye and lips expressive of some bold 
resolve or holy determination. 

He threw back his hair, kicked the military 
uniform away, put on his working blouse, drew on 
his cap, and reaching down his scythe walked noise- 


lesly down stairs, half opened the stable door, and 
G 
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said: “John, see to the cattle;” and then taking 
the way that led to the meadow, walked on. 

Louis quickened his pace, and occasionally lifted 
his head to look at the eastern sky breaking forth — 
into day. A few swallows winged by; and in the 
woods the blackbird was throwing out his morning 
call; while a red-heart, perched upon the topmost 
branch of a pear tree, trilled his copious notes 
which fell fast as the morning dew. 

The walk was pleasant ; and he watched the night 
draw aside her curtains, and day walk in as the 
sun arose in the eastern sky. 

As Louis went down the hill between the over- 
grown hedges thickened by wild creapers, the sun 
threw a thousand merry beams upon the landscape, 
and everything seemed to burst forth into joyous 
song. Louis took off his cap, entered the meadow, 
pulled off his blouse, and with a hearty will began to 
mow. So energetic did he work, that at noon, half 
the meadow lay in layers of long grass at his feet. 

Then he went toward a cluster of wild rose bushes, 
and ash and elder trees—a cool and shady spot. 
Before him grew wild thyme, and mint, canterbury 
_beils—red, blue, and white—butter-cups with golden 
crowns, and red gilly-flowers. Louis loved the 
wild flowers, but he did not now notice them. 
Drawing aside the branches, he entered deeper into 


< 
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the woody bower, and there, in secret, he prayed to 
his Father in heaven. Kneeling on the green sward, 
he uncovered his head, and clasping his hands 
together, said :— 

“*Oh! Lord, God! I have sinned: I have done 
evil in thy sight.” Then in a voice of deep emotion, 
he said: ‘‘I have no strength to resist. Lord help 
me! Lord forgive.” After a pause, in a firmer tone, 
he said :—‘‘ Henceforth I wish to do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly, before Thee, my God! 
Help me; pardon me; for the Saviour’s sake. In 
His name I beseech Thee to hear my cry!” 

The young man remained prostrate for a time, 
and when he arose, his face beamed with a new 
delight, and he put his hands to his heart as if to 
hold in the joy that filled it. 

Louis returned to the field, sat down, and ate a 
piece of bread with appetite, drank some water from 
the stream, and laid down, tired with heat and work. 
He slept, his face shaded by trees, and his soul 
soothed by the song of birds, and the buzzing of 
bees. 

He awoke after an hour’s slumber, and every note 
of the birds, the colour of the flowers, the rustle of 
the leaves, all Nature filled him with a new delight 
—the works of his forgiving and merciful Father. 


His mind was made up. He had fallen among 
. G 2 
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thieves, and the thieves had wounded him. He had 
fallen into a horrible pit, and the miry clay had left 
its stain. He despised himself. He loathed the 
drink that had brought him such disgrace. He had 
confessed his sin to God, and obtained the peace of 
a Redeemer’s mercy, and was determined, through 
Divine strength, to follow the exhortation of the 
Wise King :— 


‘““My Son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ 


He walked home at evening, and his mother met 
him at the door. He went up to her; took her 
hand in his, kissed her two cheeks and forehead, 
and, with a starting tear and trembling voice, said: 
“Mother! I heard you pray for me this morning.” 





CHAPTER. it. 

AS RE you coming?” 
Sy “No.” 
‘*No! how is that?” 
“* Because ”’— 
“* Because, that is not a reason.” 
“Well then, I am going to stay at home with my 
mother.” 

‘“‘Ho!ho! You are turned girl, are you? Miss is 


6é 
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ried to his mother’s apron strings. Cannot come 
out.” — 

‘“No, I am no girl, but a man; and because I am 
a man, I shall please myself and do as I like.” 

“Indeed! Well, you did not talk like this the 
other night: wern’t you in for it—you had enough, 
ah! ah!” 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

“The miller packed you among his sacks, and you 
lay as quiet as a lamb.” 

rie 

“Now come, what is the matter. What is up?” 

“<< The matter is,’ ” said Louis, losing his patience, 
“‘T don’t mean to be a brute—a drunken, good-for- 
nothing—and, as to what is up, if you are not soon 
out of that gate I will have you out.” 

“Here! Come here, our new parson is spouting,” 
exclaimed his tormentor, looking toward several 
young men who were standing a short distance from 
the cottage. 

“‘ Let them come, let them come, but be careful,” 
said Louis, clenching his fist, and placing his back 
against the garden wall. They came up, but when 
they saw the angry, determined expression of his 
countenance, they drew off, loudly calling him a 
‘¢ mother’s girl.” 

Louis was glad to get rid of them, and felt sorry 
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that he had displayed such warmth. ~He was young, 
haughty, hot-tempered, and had not yet learned the 
dignity of christizn principle. 

For me, I confess that I don’t like your quiet 
young man, without a mind of his own, who is so 
pliable that he is ready to do evil and willing to do 
good. Your young man who runs with the hare or 
follows the hounds: to-day you see him at church, 
to-morrow at a public-house: milk-and-water fellows, 
neither good for earth or fit for heaven. 


Away they went, but one of them, Charlie, stepped 
back, for he was partial to Louis. They, when 
boys, had often minded the cows together; made 
bonfires; roasted potatoes in winter evenings; 
hidden their nuts in secret places; and how often 
had Louis reached him down a rosy apple from the 
tree before the cottage; made a whistle from the 
willow stick; or cut a branch from the nut tree and 
carved a handle—in fact they were very intimate 
friends. 

Charlie came back. 

“Louis, what’s the matter ? are you ill or tired ? 

The eyes of Louis still flashed with anger, and his 
face was flushed. 

‘“ Now, tell me. ?” 

Louis felt awkward. ‘It is,” he said “so much, 
easier to get up a storm than to explain one’s 
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feelings. You are not like them; you don’t worry 
and laugh at me.” 

** Well! what is the matter?” 

Louis reddened, bit his lips, looked at the ground, 
and said :— 

‘Wine: I cannot get on with it.” 

‘“Who wants you to get drunk? all we say is 
take a glass and stop.” 

“Yes! a glass, only a glass; that is what we 
went to have the other day—a bottle followed, and I 
got drunk. No, no; I have done with it—no more 
forme.” 

‘** But,” said Charlie, “‘ you need not drink more 
than a glass; drink one and stop.” 

“Stop is easier said than done. Once in the 
drink-shop it’s hard to get out. They laugh, sing 
and talk—who can stop?”’ 

Charlie thought awhile. 

‘‘What are you doing here alone?” he at last 
enquired. 

‘Nothing: will you come in?” 

Charlie pushed open the garden gate and took a 
seat by his friend. It was Saturday night. 

“What do you mean to do to-morrow ?”’ 

** To-morrow will be Sunday.” 

* Yes it will, what will you do?” 

Louis raised his eyes, and catching sight of Mount 
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Suchet through the door-way, he gazed thoughtfully 
upon it. It stood in the west, covered with black fir 
trees, stern and sombre, while the golden rays of the 
setting sun fell upon the rugged height, and seemed 
like a fairy ladder let down from heaven to earth. 
“What shall WE do? Why, I shall go to 
Church. In the afternoon I will take my seat upon 
the mountain side, just above the fir-trees, and think 
about the future. Now that I have given up the 
drink shop and merry companions, I must make up 
my mind how to spend the Sabbath and my —— 
“May I go with you Louis?” 
“* Certainly—if you wish to do so, Charlie.” 
“Agreed. ‘I will call for you.” 





CHAPTER Lit, 


GR IaH decision and good example, when 
ar united, is a religious and social power of 
much force, and this accounts for the circumstance 
that Louis saw his friend Charlie in the Church 3; and 
after the mid-day meal they met at the gate, and 
strolled to the mountain side. 

They went up through the wood, under the shade 
of the great trees, and gazed on the thousand pillars 
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of the forest; admired the moss that crept on the 
ground; listened to the song of the birds; and heard 
the voice of the wind as it rushed over their heads 
and bent the fir branches. 

As they seated themselves upon a knoll on the 
mountain side, they were for a time absorbed with 
the beauty of the scene before them. To the left, a 
black rocky waste stood out alone, monotonous and 
sad. To the north were visible the blue lakes of 
Switzerland, while, before them, the Alps of Berne 
for ninety miles stood proud and solid in every 
variety of form. The rays of the sun sparkled 
amid eternal snows, while Mont Blanc stood boldly 
out, towering high above his fellows. 

For a time the young men gazed with an ecstasy 
of delight, as before them was the handiwork of God. 

Louis broke silence by remarking that ‘It was 
good of the Creator to make the world so beautiful: ” 
and this led the young men to speak of the living 
service required by so gracious a Being. 

““My grandmother has an old Bible, with thick 
leather covers and heavy iron clasps,’ observed 
Charlie, ‘‘and it has wonderful reading about the 
love of God: and I have read to Granny about the 
saving of the world by Jesus Christ; and where it 
says that we must not do as we like, as we are 
redeemed—bought with His precious blood.” 
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The conversation deepened in interest as the day 
advanced, and when they parted in the shade of 
evening they were conscious that a new bond 
increased their papa cg — discipleship with the 
Saviour. 

Resolutions for good living had also been formed 
and had to be carried out. 

If, as they exchanged parting words, some wizard 
wand could have shewn them their late companions, 
they would have seen them ina poisoned atmosphere 
at the public-house, smoking and drinking with half 
drunken men, whose riotous mirth, low conversation 
and dissipated faces, would have caused them to have 
turned away with pity and distress. 





CHAPTER «IV. 


ke does not last for ever, and summer 
-? also passes away. 

As the long winter evenings crept in, it. was found 
that Louis and his iriend had matured and put into 
action a plan for making profitable use of them. 

At the back of the cottage was an out-house or 
barn. A little labour during summer evenings had 
sufficed to stop holes and crevices in the wall and 
roof. The flcor was also repaired, and a few cheap 
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pictures gave cheerfulness to the walls. A stove 
was placed in the centre, a table at one end, anda 
variety of chairs and stools were gathered in. From 
the neighbouring town, a supply of books had been 
obtained which adorned a long shelf, and gave an air 
of literary importance to the place. There was also 
an expression of comfort which plainly shewed that 
a woman’s influence was there—that the mother of 
Louis, who rejoiced over the change wrought in her 
son, had entered with careful zeal into his plan. 

The day of opening was fixed and looked forward 
to with deep interest, Louis and Charlie publishing 
throughout the village and surrounding hamlets a 
general invitation for the young men to join the new . 
club in “‘the Public House without intoxicants.” 
When the day arrived, twenty-two had done so, and 
as a choral society was part of the plan, several lasses 
with sweet voices were also invited. When the club 
and visitors took their places, there was a cry of 
joyous delight which indicated well for the future. 
At the head of the table sat the mother of Louis; 
satisfaction beaming from her peaceful countenance ; 
and all seemed conscious that a good had befallen 
the village, when the Pastor, who was seated 
at the side, arose, and with reverent feeling, asked 
for a blessing upon the movement and upon the 
repast before them. 
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A government reporter could not have done justice 
to speakers and singers who caused the pleasant 
hours to pass rapidly; and that, because, neither 
speech nor song proceeded from trained voices—the 
sentiments and melodies simply expressed full and 
happy hearts. 

For a few weeks all proceeded pleasantly, but as 
the drinking interest suffered and the dissipated were 
annoyed by losing several of their number, a spirit of 
hostility shewed itself, and inthis manner: one even- 
ing several young men attended; when a member 
was reading for the general entertainment, one of 
of them mewed like a cat, another crowed like a cock, 
and a third grunted like a pig. 

“Gentlemen!” suddenly exclaimed Louis, “‘ we 
have met to spend a pleasant and profitable evening, 
but some animals have crept in by mistake—I will 
turn them out.” He then opened the door, and 
seizing each of the intruders by the collar, thrust 
them out one after the other—the members laughing 
heartily. : 

Upon another interruption the indignation of 
Louis was greater. It was the Sunday evening, 
and, according to custom, the room was opened for 
a religious service. While a farmer was reading the 
Scriptures, a group of young men from the village 
public-house entered with bottles and glasses and 
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commenced to laugh, drink, and clink the glasses. 
Louis walked quietly toward them, and seizing the 
bottles and glasses dashed them out of the door. 
The intruders were startled, several rushed out, but 
two remained and seemed subdued by the singing 
and prayer. 

By the end of winter the village club had proved 
itself a success and a blessing. Such progress had, 
for instance, been made by the choir that a concert 
was arranged forthe early spring. The large school- 
room was secured, and the singers, under the direc- 
tion of the school-master, established a reputation. 
Sacred pieces and national airs were performed, the 
tenor leading, and the bass filling in the melodies. 
Many of the surrounding gentry attended, and the 
general opinion was expressed that a few months’ 
more training would render the choir fit for the 
Cathedral itself. Even the ladies from the town 
applauded, and Louis, his mother, and his friend 
went home rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER V. 


a is good for men to marry, and it is no evil to 

the woman. There must, however, be two to 
make up one wedding. Nobody has found out the 
way to make a match of one. ; 

Well, upon a fine morning Louis got married. He 
chose a fair-haired girl with large blue eyes, a quiet 
good-hurnoured lass, well domesticated, who knew 
how to knit warm stockings, and how to make good. 
soups znd pastry. Best of all, she was a Christian, 
who had forsaken the giddy dance and frivolous 
dresses, just as her husband had forsaken the bottle. 

The banns were published. 

“We shall have a jolly time,” said Leopold, who 
had always an oath or pipe in his mouth—often 
both, “You will not be able to show yourself a 
stingy fellow.” 

** How is that ?” 

‘““A man ought always to be free and generous on 
his wedding day.” 

“‘T don’t understand you?” 

“Don’t understand? Oh! indeed. Do you think 
we shall let you get married without making the 

‘corks fly, and the fiddle scrape? We must keep two, 
if not three jolly days.” 
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*“No,” coldly replied Louis, “no corks will fly, 
and no fiddle shall play for me. I don’t mind 
standing treat, but will do it in the way I think best.” 

He then entered his house, closed the door, and 
left Leopold to grumble, and speak evil of ‘“‘ mean 
religious people.”” That evening, indeed, he tried to 
get up arough musical party for the wedding day, but 
Louis, his mother, and the girl of his choice were too 
much respected and esteemed for even his low com- 
panions to assist him in the plan. 

Two evenings after, Louis arranged to meet a 
number of the young folks in the reading room. 

‘Listen, now,” he said, ‘‘I know cur village custom, 
that every young fellow who gets married is expected 
to treat you to a dance and plenty of drink.” There 
was a murmur of approval. 

“ Stay, I know my duty, but I cannot, from con- 
viction, either pay for liquors or engage fiddlers for a 
dance.” 

Ironical jeers was the reply. 

“Tf,” Louis continued, ‘‘ vou will accept an offer I 
have to make I shall be glad, as I don’t want to 
keep my happiness to myself, but for others to share 
the joy of my wedding day, which will be next 
Saturday. Suppose you take a trip by rail and dine 
together in the large town of Geneva. You can 
then visit the Museum, and see other sights, before 
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returning early in the evening. As regards the 
young people, they can spend the day together—my 
mother presiding over their comforts in the ‘literary 
bari. 

‘Good! good!” was the general acclamation. 

A few protested against such an innovation, but 
their murmurs were drowned by shouts of approval. 

Upon the morning of the wedding all was gay and 
joyous in the village. Flowers were scattered upon 
the pathway leading to the little Church, and showered 
upon the Bride and Bridegroom as they returned 
after the ceremony. 

Many partook of the plain breakfast in the reading- 
room, which had been decorated for the occasion; 
and all with hearty appetite enjoyed the temperate 
feast, and were as merry as wedding bells. Good 
wishes were expressed in homely, but heartfelt lan- 
guage for the young couple, and when they drove 
off in a friendly farmer’s gig they were followed with 
the prayers of some, and the hearty cheers of the 
assembled villagers. 

Then two waggonettes, filled with young men, 
with the schoolmaster as guide, drove to the station ; 
-and a long and happy day they spent in the great 
town, returning home in good time, happy, joyous, 
and sober. 

Hospitality in the “literary barn”? was renewed in 
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the afternoon. Round the large table the village 
maidens were seated, neatly dressed, and decorated 
with many a fresh gathered flower. On the table 
were wonders of culinary art—a mountain of snow 
made of eggs and sugar; Swiss flags and the Bear 
of Berne on one side, and on the other, ‘‘ Home, 
Country, Liberty.” Short sweet cakes with gilded 
edges ; cream from the mountain, thick and abundant ; 
and in the middle of the table a joint of smoking hot 
English roast beef. The fresh roasted coffee filled 
the place with delicious fragrance. 

During the evening the young women sang the 
village songs, repeated stories and recited poetry. 
The hopeful joyous strains of Christmas, and the 
lively music of new year’s day, were carolled forth. 


The honoured mother of Louis, and a few old 
matrons who came in to lend her a hand, gathered 
by themselves, sipping coffee, and with solemn faces, 
grave tones, and sundry shakes of the head, dis- 
coursed of the good old times—of these degenerate 
days; and then of the future—of the great eternity, 
for which they must be ready. 

When night came and the moon arose, instead of 
drunken orgies to look upon—youths laying helpless 
at the way-side, men staggering, while oaths and 
impure words issued from their mouths of corrupted 


breath—instead of this, it saw young men, sober and 
H 
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happy, entering their homes wiser and better for 
their trip to the great town. Yes, and the moon 
saw young heads lying amid tresses of golden or 
black curls, sleeping the sleep of innocent enjoy- 
ment ; and holy words were breathed in evening 
prayer and passed up upon the silvery beams of light 
toward the starry sky. 





CHAPTER. VI. 


Ae OUIS grew a respectable well-to-do farmer, 
and a good Christian. 

Not at once, or without a struggle. 

He was elected to the municipal council; and the 
election over. 

“Come, let us have a glass to drink to your 
coming career of honour,” said one of a group of 
friends. 

eNoge 

‘“No! yours is an eternal ‘no’; you are too proud 
are you?” 

‘No, Tam not too proud, but I cannot lose my 
time and soul with drink.” 

“You want us to give up our evening’s comforts 
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and live like hermits, separated from our friends,” 
said David. 

*“When you roll from one side of the road to the 
other,” was the retort, ‘‘and can’t tell the stable 
door from the kitchen. Do you call that living asa 
man ought?” 

Among Louis’s old companions were moderate 
drinkers, who often urged him to take a friendly 
glass, but he met all their solicitations with a smile, 
and, “‘ you know my resolution is taken, it’s no use, 
no use pressing ”’—and they gave in. 


As he persisted in his resolution, he became solid 
as a rock in resistance, but gentle as a lamb with 
friends and relations. His wife had a kind, con- 
siderate husband, and the children, an indulgent 
and wise father. 

To the poor he was’a generous helper, and 
knew where to give his quarters of wheat and 
sacks of potatoes. Among others, the widow 
Frances knew his worth, as he had cut her hay, 
reaped and threshed her corn, and his only payment 
was ‘‘ Thank you.” 

Flatterers came—everyone meets with them, and 
happy are they who are too wise to be puffed up by 
their cunning words. 

When neighbour Simons, for instance, came in 


to beg a sitting of eggs, the use of the mare, or loan 
1st 
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of a waggon, he would say, ‘‘ There is no man, Mr. 
Louis, like you in the Parish. I cannot tell how so 
many matters can lodge in one head.” 

He soon received his answer. 

“Well, neighbour, I don’t drink—that gives me 
time. I don’t drink—that husbands my strength. 
I don’t drink—that saves my money. I don’t 
drink—that keeps my head clear.” 

Simons coughed, turned away his head, and 
changed the conversation, for he loved the bottle 
though it had robbed him of health, muddled his 
brain, impoverished his pocket, and endangered his 
soul. He was a total bankrupt in health, money, 
and soul, whatever that great liar, the Devil, might 
tell him to the contrary. 

With all this, Louis had his enemies. A group 
of tipplers had agreed that he was a hypocrite, 
because he read the Bible to his family, and had 
them all down on their knees night and morning. 

“Why,” said Ducrot, joining in the conversation, 
“he visits the sick, carries them grapes and what 
not, takes a Bible with him and preaches like a 
parson, making himself better than the minister.” 

““And then, oh! dear me,” exclaimed Francis, 
“only think of his psalm-singing at home. His 
cosy parlour; an easy chair for his mother, another 
for his wife: and then his stables, barn and pig-sties. 
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He only wants a wine-press and that would be a 
finish-up for him.”’ 

But old Nicolas looked wise. He had collected 
the taxes of the village for fifty years—an old- 
fashioned man with buckles on his shoes and ribbons 
round his knees. His face indicating advanced age, 
though it was as rosy as an apple. He held his 
great pipe (the china head of which hung down to 
his chin) between his teeth and said gravely : 

“Don’t run him down. If the world were all like 
him, it would be the better, and Heaven would have 
more citizens.” 

Louis had his troubles. Once a scandal was set 
going as to his honesty: a report was circulated that 
he drank secretly, and one man declared that he 
had seen him drunk as an Englishman. 

Cows died: horses got lame: the wet spoilt his 
harvest: sickness came, and for six weeks rheu- 
matism chained him to his bed. A year after, his 
eldest son, sixteen years old, was taken ill with 
inflammation in his right arm, and he died in three 
days; and the broken-hearted father followed him 
to the place where all must go. These were days of 
darkness and of sorrow. 

Louis had, however, learned where to apply for 
strength, sympathy, and succour. As in his youth 
he found help under the honey-suckle when he talked 
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to the Almighty God as a son talks to his father, so 
now he had his secret place in a barn, and a solitary 
walk, where when his heart was bowed down with 
sorrow he would stay awhile, and on bended knee 
pray to his Father in Heaven. And the Lord heard 
him and delivered him out of all his troubles. 

See, here he comes, aftera hard day’s work on the 
farm, with the harvest waggon: near the oxen walk 
his four sons, hardy, jolly young fellows, looking 
and talking as happily as though the world was 
their own. , 

In the cart are three little girls, laughing and 
showing their white teeth and dimpled cheeks; and 
in their hands are bunches of wild roses, with white 
and red hawthorn blossoms, that bend gracefully 
at every jog of the cart. 

Behind, walks the father, grave and thoughtful, 
but a smile lights up his face as he comes in sight of 
home. Under the roof are swallows nests, and the 
birds are flitting to and fro. Beneath the trellis- 
work, covered with a blue flowered creeper and luxu- 
rious vine, stands his good wife with a smile of 
welcome. Her eldest girl, Mary, approaches, drying 
her arms, which are brown with work, to greet 
father and the boys, a laugh playing upon her lips, 
which are pure and fresh as a morning in May. 

Within is Jenna, the grandmother, shelling last 
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year’s haricots; and standing before her is baby, a 
plump little one of three years old, who, holding on 
to the old lady’s apron, thrusts her mottled arms 
among the beans and brings out those that look 
pretty, being striped, or with red and blue spots like 
Jacob’s sheep. 

As Louis enters, all is happiness and quiet joy. 
The blessing promised to the habitation of the just 
is there—and why ? 

Because it 1s written :— 


“The highway of the upright is to depart from 
evil: ke that keepeth his way preserveth his 
soul.’’-—Prov. Xvi. 17: 

“‘Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the ser- 
vants of men.’”’—1 Cor. vii. 23. 

‘«‘ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world: and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God.’’—1. Jno. v. 4-5. 
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